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CHAPTER XIII. 
FURTHER REVELATIONS. 


Dvrine a few which followed this 
terrible scene, and which evidently was only the 
prelude to a scene still more terrible, a profound 
silence reigned in the chamber. Tryon, Rey- 
nold and Percival stood looking at each other 
with glaring eyes. The old man with his fea- 
tures hideously distorted, his eyes bloodshot, and 
his lips half-open, was evidently a prey to rage, 
anger and hatred. Reynold remained motionless 
and mute, his eye-balls flaming, and with his face 
as pale as that of a corpse; he appeared to hesi- 
tate as to what course he should pursue. Some 
frightful thought was evidently passing through 
the minds of these two men, for their respiration 
was so difficult and labored, that it made a whist- 
ling sound as the breath issued from their nostrils 
and lips. Percival alone was as calm and self- 
possessed as ever. A smile of disdain and con- 
tempt moved his lips, and he cast a look of 
triumph on father and son. The silence which 
reigned was the calm before the storm. Perci- 
val, perfectly master over himself, was the first 
to break it. 

“Rodolph!” said he, in a ringing voice. 
“This then, is your real name, Ralph Tryon? 
This name, so feared and so popular. I am now 
master of at least a portion of your secrets.” 

In a few seconds the physiognomy of the old 
man completely changed its expressi The 
cruel and ferocious look that his face had as- 
sumed, gave place to a cold and dignified aspect. 
His features lost their rigidity, his eyes lost their 
savage glare. With a gesture, he stopped Rey- 
nold who made a movement as if he would rush 
on Percival. He then stepped toward his visitor, 
who stood quietly waiting for him, without mov- 
ing an inch. 

“ Percival,” said he, in a tone of voice which 
was far from being firm or decided, “ what 
means this scene ?” 

“Tt means, Ralph Tryon,” replied Percival, 
“that this night I have discovered your secrets. 
You wished to rule over me,” continued he, his 
voice assuming an ironical tone—‘“‘and it is I 
who rule over you. You thought to filch from 
me the result of my science and knowledge, and 
then throw me on one side as a useless instru- 
ment. But you have made a mistake, gentle- 
men—you have played with fire and burnt your- 
selves !”” 

The old man made a gesture of incredulity. 

“ Our secrets are ours,” said he, “ours alone. 
They belong to us, and without we will it, no 
one shall know them.” 

“You forget that girl who now knows all— 
that girl who has torn partly aside the veil which 
concealed you, Captain Rodolph.” 

“That girl?” 

Fea.” 

“ She will not speak.” 

“ You do not believe that.”’ 

“T do—do not impose upon me, Percival. 
You have too much at stake to reveal this secret 
of which you speak. If you have been able to 
obtain a knowledge of it by means of that 
creature—” 

“There is in this science of mesmerism,” in- 
terrupted Percival, disdainfully, “a great deal of 
which you are entirely ignorant, and concerning 
which I will enlighten you. Know, then, that 
without having brought this young girl into your 
presence, I could not have interrogated her con- 
Without that why should I have 
To give up my secret to you 








cerning you. 
brought her here ? 
that I possessed such a treasure ? 
think it. You are great beside your son, but 
you are a pigmy beside me.” 

While he thus spoke, with sparkling eye and 


menacing gesture, Percival approached the old | 


man. The latter, as if he felt his inferiority, 
made a retrograde movement—but suddenly, 
ashamed of showing that he stood in the pres- 
ence of his superior, he raised his head and met 
Percival’s fiery gaze. 

“ You still doubt ?” replied the latter ; ‘ must 
I then, to convince, recall to your mind the dan. 
ger that I run in coming to your house this 
night—a danger, however, which did not prevent 
me from keeping my appointment? Will you tell 


me, Rodolph, the fate that was ‘reserved for me ? 
Answer, my loyal friend, my feithfal companion 
in science ? Was it not your intention when you 
had obtained all the information you required, 
to kill me? Was not your son here ready to 
strike? This Reynold who now hears us, and 
who, when he leaves this house, takes the name 
of Alfred Mordent? Come, Reynold, throw 
away that mask which hides your features from 
me, you do not require it any longer. I should 
like, however, to hear both of you explain how 
it is that a son of Captain Rodolph assumes a 
name which belongs to another? I should like 
to know by what crimes and infamy, a robber’s 
child takes the place of an honest gentleman ?” 

A cry of rage escaped from both father and 
son. Reynold, by an abrupt gesture, tore off 
the mask which covered his face, and threw it 
from him. Percival had told the truth. It was 
the face of the man who went by the name of 
Alfred Mordent. But now his forehead was 
contracted, his nostrils dilated, his eyes flaming, 
and his cheeks purple with anger. 

“Yes, Percival, it is 1,” he exclaimed, in a 
hoarse voice. ‘Do you suppose that I would 
condescend to lie to combat your accusation ? 
It was destined that the day should come when 
this scene was to take place. It is better that it 
should come now. Do you think that I fear 
you? If that were the case, I could have ac- 
complished your death long ago.” 

Percival smiled disdainfully. 

“You pretend not to have recourse to lying,” 
he exclaimed, “and you lie in the same breath. 
My death! you have thought about it often. 
Why have you not dared to strike me before ? 
I will tell you. Your father has forbidden it. 
Yes, your father arrested your hand; not be- 
cause he was opposed to a crime, for he has com- 
mitted so many that he no longer counts them, 
but because he knew without me he could not 
discover certain scientific secrets. So that you 
might watch me better, fur you knew what you 
had to fear from me, you determined to study 
with me. This study assisted me to attain my 
end, and I consented. If I had died, you could 
have learned nothing further. Have I not been 
well repaid, Reynold? Has not Minna told me 
your very thoughts, and ought Ito doubt her 
when she affirms that you have stolen the name 
of Alfred Mordent ?” 

Tryon listened in silence. Reynold, who had 
assumed his habitual calmness, also listened in 
silence. 

“I have never trembled before any man,” 





You cannot | 


said he; “and I shall not commence by trem- 
bling before you. Besides, what can you do 
against me? In admitting even that this wo- 


sumed aname which does not belong to me— 
what proof can you bring of the fact? 
| acourt of law decided in my favor’? You are 
| mad, Percival. Make known your pretended 
revelations to the world, and how will you prove 
them 
“Means exist to prove them, Reynold,” re 

! plied Percival. “ Do you forget how I have dis- 
| covered them*t Minna can read your father’s 
mind as easily as she can an open book, and 


Has not 


once in possession of Captain Rodolph’s secrets, 
I possess the means to tear off the mask which 





man has told you the truth, and that I have as- 





LOVE AND .FALOUSY. 


conceals your crimes, as 6: as I have torn off 
that which covered yourPiifgres.” 

“My secrets?” howled the old man, bounding 
forward. ‘My secrets! Do you pretend that 
you can know them ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Whenever you please 

“ Whenever I please.” 

“By means of that girl ?” 

“ By means of that girl.” 

“ You are reckoning without your host, for you 
shall not know them.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because that girl shall die !” 

So saying, Tryon drew trom a concealed 
hiding-place a long, sharp-pointed knife, and 
brandishing it in the air, rushed forward. But 
Percival’s strong arm arrested it in its descent, 
and prevented him striking the object he in- 
tended. 

“Your arm is too weak to inflict a mortal 
blow,” said Percival, ironically, “for between 
you and that young girl, two strong arms would 
be raised to defend her—mine first, and then 
your son’s.” 

“My son’s !” cried Tryon. 

“Look !”’ said the visitor, turning the old man 
round. 

Reynold had assumed a position ready to 
throw himself between his father and the young 
girl. 

“ Reynold loves that girl,” continued Percival, 
“and his love will be a safeguard against your 
endeavors.” 

“Reynold love that girl!” returned Tryon, in 
a voice of stupefaction. 

“Ask him if he will allow you to kill her ?” 

The young man made no reply, but his eyes 
spoke for him. Percival folded his arms. 

“Did you suppose for a moment that I was 
so stupid, such a fool,as to place myself at your 
mercy? Considering the long time we have 
studied together, you should have known me 
better. Ihave not taken this step without due 
precautions. This girl has lighted up in Rey- 
nold’s heart a violent passion, which he will not 
attempt to deny. This love will answer to me 
for the life of this girl, and ensure safety to my- 
self, for I hold in my hands the existence of her 
whom Reynold loves.” 

“You!” cried the young man, in a tone of 
incredulity. 

“ Science has led you to utter skepticism, and 
you only believe what you see. Look then!” 

While he spoke, he opened his left hand, 
which he had before kept closed during the whole 
time he had been in the chamber, and showed a 
small glass globule. 

“ The slightest contact,” said he, “is sufficient 


a” 


| to break this globule. It contains a poison so 
| subtle, so violent, that it kills instantly ; ask your 


father—I have revealed the secret of its pre- 
paration to him. If you advance bata single 
step toward me, I shall throw this at the young 


| girl, and she will be dead before you can raise 


yourarm to strike me. You see then, that the 
life of her you love is really in my hands ?”’ 
} \ 
Reynold bent down his head; the old man 
became perfectly livid with fury. 
“ You have enjoyed the fruits of your crime 


| for along time, Captain Kodolph,” continued 








TERMS, {4 Cists stnoue 





“Minna,” said he, in a firm and imperative 
voice, “obey me and speak ; I will it!” 

The young gir! slowly rose up. 

“T am ready,” she replied, “ what would you 


“Tell me the means to protect those I love, 
and triamph over this man!” And Percival 
pointed to Tryon, who whether from terror or 
weakness had receded to the bookcase, to which 
his bent fingers appeared to cling for support. 

Minna’s whole body trembled. 

“ These means,” repeated Percival. ‘ Do you 
know them?” 

“ Yes,” murmured the poor girl. 

“Can you reveal them to me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, speak —I am listening.” 

Percival touched the young girl's forehead 
with his fingers. ‘Tryon rushed forward. 

“Reynold,” cried he, in a voice which had 
nothing human in it—** Reynold, command you 
to obey me. Kill that man! Kill him! 1 com- 
mand it, I say.” 

Reynold made an abrapt movement forward, 
as if he were about to rush on Percival; then 
he suddenly stopped and remained motionless. 
Percival, who had prudently retreated to the wall 
in order not to be surprised, drew a knife from 
his waistband. He east on Tryon a look of pity. 

“Are you not aware, old man,” said he, “ that 
love has dominion over all other faculties ¢”’ 

Perceiving his son's hesitation and consequent 
inaction, the old man uttered a turious how], and 
retreated back to the bookcase. 

“ Kill them both,” said he, ina rage. “ Kill 
them both—for I have said they shall die.” 

He raised his hand and pulled a small brass 
bution which projected from the wall near the 
book A sound like the ringing of a gong 





Percival; ‘but the hour of punish has 
commenced. I know‘all the past—I know how 
you murdered Mr. Henry Mordent, and threw his 
child down the precipice. Ah! you turn pale! 
I know how, by a conspiracy concocted in your 
demoniacal soul, you inducted your own son into 
that child’s place. But the rightful heir was 
saved—he lives, and at this moment is in New 
York. You are lost, Rodolph—irretreivably lost. 
T have sworn to bring you to justice, and I will 
do it.” 

When he had finished uttering these words, 
Percival stood with his arms folded, and cast 
looks of contempt on his two adversaries. The 
flaming eyes of the latter revealed what was 
passing in their souls. 

“Now,” said Percival, “this girl shall speak, 
and divulge what it is necessary for me to 
know.” 

The old man became even more livid than 
before. 

“ Reynold,” said he, ina voice stifled with 
rage, ‘‘that girl and that man must die this 
moment.” 

The young man shook his head. 

“Twill not kill that young girl,” said he, 
“and I will not allow her to die.” 

“ Reynold, are you not my son?” 

“Yes, father—but what you command is im- 
possible,” replied Reynold, in a tone of voice so 
firm, that it indicated an unchangeable resola- 
tion. 

“Your son will not obey you, Ralph Tryon,” 
said Percival, “and you will gather to-day what 
you have sown. You have developed in your 
child a love of science and bad passions. You 
have inspired him with such contempt for men, 
that he respects no one. He fears and obeys you 
as a man of science, but he does not love nor 
venerate you as a father. 
he will obey the passion which has dominion 
over him. Is it not so, Reynold ?” 

“It is true,” “T love 
that young girl, and she shall live and be mine.” 
!” cried Percival, with sudden vio- 


Before obeying vou, 


replied the young man. 


“ Yours! 
lence. 

“Certainly, I love her,” replied Heynold, 
coldly. 

“ That angel of purity, yours ’” 


“Yes, mine. She belongs to me. 


triumph.” 

“ This young girl shall never be yours while I 
am living—and when Iam dead she shall de- 
scend with me tothe grave.”” While uttering these 


words he advanced towards Reynold ; 


I should kill you?” he continued, holding the | 


glass globule between his finger and thumb. 

Reynold smiled disdainfully 

“ You dare not!” he replied. 

“Why?” 

“ Because at my death, my father and those 
belonging to him would kill you and this young 
girl.” 

“ You are right,” replied Percival. “ Besides, 


why should I take your life '—it belongs to the 


hangman.” 

Advancing to the young girl who was still in 
a state of unconsciousness, Percival raed over 
her his right hand 





You are | 
strong to-day, and have us under vour feet—but | 
a day will come, whea I in my turn will | 
| three sons, and that Reynold has two brothers '” 


what if | 


followed, and almost immediately afterwards the 
door opened, and Vivian with an iron bar in his 
hand entered, followed by Hubert, who held by 
the collars Lion and Shadrac. The two men 
still wore their masks. The dogs uttered a sin- 
ister growl. 

“ This man possesses our secrets—let him die !” 
cried Tryon, pointing to Percival, with a threat- 
ening gesture. 

Vivian rushed forward—Hubert released his 
hold on Lion and Shadrac ; the former, however, 
made the first spring, and would undoubtedly 
have torn Percival to pieces—had not the latter 
thrown the glass globule at the animal’s feet. 
The effect was terrible and instantaneous ; Lion 
stopped in his course, rolled on the floor in con- 
vuisions, and ina moment was dead. Reynold 
rushed forward and seized Minna, Vivian raised 
his iron bar, and Shadrac made a spring—but 
he fell short of his mark, and Vivian struck only 
the air, for with a single bound Percival had 
escaped from the dangers surrounding him, and 
reached that portion of the wall situated between 
the window and fire-place ; he touched a secret 
spring, the wall opened and he disappeared, the 
opening being immediately closed after him. 

The old man and his three sons remained mute 
and motionless with stupor. 

“Captain Rodolph!” cried a hoarse voice 
from the interior of the wall, “Captain Ro- 
dolph, I know better than you or your son the 
secrets of your own house.” 

“But you have lost your power, and I have 
her whom I love,” replied Reynold, in a voice of 
triumph, pointing to Minna, whom he sustained 
in his arms. 

“Get crowbars—tear down the wall!” cried 
the old man, addressing his sons. 

The latter obeyed, but after a few minutes 
fruitless labor, they perceived that it was in vain, 
and that it would take hours to enable them to 
make an opening sufficiently large for them to 
pass through. 
built, and the walls were very thick. They at 
last threw down their crowbars from sheer ex- 


The house was very strongly 


haustion. They then gazed at each other for a 
few seconds without speaking 

“ He possesses our secret,” said Vivian, wiping 
the perspiration from his brow 

“No,” said Ralph Tryon; “he only POnsesaes 
& portion of it, for he does not know that I have 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE DECLARATION 


Wuew Henry Grantly awoke on the morning 


| following his interview with Ellen Clair, the sun 


was shining brightly in at his chamber window, 
and a mocking bird belonging to the neighbor's 
next door filled the air with his melodious notes 
Henry immediately arose, and walking stra cht 
to the casement he gazed on the busy + ty which 
lay at his feet It was a glorious m: rhing, nota 
cloud obscured the blue sky, the air was balmy, 
and al] natare seemed dressed in her ho jay 
apparel. In the distance he could see the n " 
bay flashing in the ravs of the morning sun; 


white sails bere and +! cie dotted ite surface, while 






































the busy hum of the human hive reached his 
Henry, as he inhaled the pure breath of | 
heaven, felt the calmness of the scene, and a | 


cars. 


feeling of quiet delight stole over him as he com- 
pared the pleasures of civilization to the rough 
life of the prairies. 

He dressed himse!f with more care than usual, 
and then throwing himself into an easy-chair, 
indulged in his own reflections. Need we say 
that his thoughts were fixed on one object. He 
conjured up her fairy form before his eyes, he 
saw her classic, oval face, her fluttering ringlets, 
her soft hazel eyes; he remembered each word, 
each look, each playful tone; he still felt the 
delicate tonch of her ungloved hand which had 
awakened in him such an exquisite thrill of de- 
light, and then he thought, would he ever be so 
blest as to press her to his beating heart as his 
own dear wife. His delicious reverie was inter- 
rupted by atap at his chamber door. In reply 
to his sammons of come in, Mr. Percival’s man 
servant entered the room. 

“ If you please, sir,” said he, “ Dr. Burton is 
below. He asked for Mr. Percival, but learning 
that he was absent, he then said he would like to 
see you.” 

“Tell him I will be down directly,” replied 
Henry. 

The servant left the room, and in a minute or 
two young Grantly entered the drawing-room 
where his morning visitor was seated. Dr. Bur- 
ton had aged considerably since last we intro- 
duced him to the reader. His hair was now 
quite gray—but his step was still firm, and his 
manners were as jovial, frank-hearted and open 
as ever. The moment Henry opened the door 
he rose to meet him. 

“Excuse this early visit, Mr. Grantly,” said 
he, offering his hand; “ but hearing that my old 
friend, George Percival, had returned to New 
York, after three years’ absence, I took the first 
opportunity that presented itself of calling on 
him. Learning that he was absent, but that his 
nephew was at home, I take the liberty of paying 
my respects to him.” 

“T thank you, doctor,” replied Henry, taking 
the proffered hand, and shaking it cordially. “TI 
have often heard my uncle speak of you, and it 
affords me much pleasure to see one of his old 
friends.” 

“T believe you have been living out west, Mr. 
Grantly ?” 

“Yes, Ihave passed most of my life in the 
western country, and I find a city life very dif- 
ferent from life on the prairies. I suppose it will 
take me some time to get civilized ?” 

“OQ, you will soon fall into our metropolitan 
ways; in fact, even now, if you had not told me, 
I should not have known but you had lived in 
New York all your life.” 

“ You are complimentary, doctor.” 

“Not at all—by-the-by, does your uncle de- 
vote himself as much as ever to scientific pur- 
suits ?” 

“ Yes, he passes nearly all his time investi- 
gating matters of a scientific character.” 

“Do you expect he will be home soon ?” 

“Inall probability he will be home in the 
middle of the day. He told me last night that 
this evening he would be obliged to leave home, 
and might be absent for two or three days.” 

“T regret to hear that, for my girls have taken 
it into their heads to give a masked ball to-mor- 
row evening, and I certainly hoped that both he 
and you would favor us with yourcompany. At 
all events we shall expect you.” 

“You are very kind, doctor, but I am afraid 
Ishall have to beg to be excused. I have but 
so recently as it were, entered the world of fash- 
ion, that I am afraid for the present, that I 
should feel myself out of place.” 

“T can take no excuse, why, vou are quite a 
lion with the ladies already. Miss Clair was at 
my house this morning, and told my daughters 
how gallantly you behaved when she was in dan- 
ger of being crushed by an omnibus.” 

“ You know Miss Clair, then?” 

“Certainly, my daughters and she are bosom 
friends.” 

“TI suppose then, Miss Clair will be at your 
ball ?”” 

“ Of course.” 

“As I made that young lady's acquaintance 
yesterday, and as I shall not be an entire stranger 
there, I shall be happy to accept your invi- 
tation.” 

“That's right. My residence is 412 Fourth 
Avenue. Give my kind regards to your uncle 
when he returns, and tell him that I hope he will 
contrive to let us have his company. I know it 
is not much in his way, nor mine either, for the 
matter of that—but I like to see my girls enjoy 
themselves, and I remember that I was young 
once myself. Good-by. Don’t forget to-morrow 
night. You can adopt what costume you please, 
or none at all if you like.” 

So saying, the worthy doctor rose frem his 
chair, and again shaking Henry by the hand left 
the house. Afier Henry had breakfasted, he 
went out to take a stroll, and unconsciously, 
perhaps, he took exactly the same direction he 
had walked with Miss Clair the day before. It 
must have been a coincidence, but he had no 
sooner entered Union Square, than who should 
he see but Miss Nelly enter the Square by 
auother entrance. His heart beat tumultuously 
in his bosom when he caught sight of her—but 
controlling his emotion as much as possile, he 
joined her. Of course, she was extremely sur- 
prised to see him, and they both of them thought 
that it was the most curious thing in the world. 
This, however, did not prevent them from taking 
a long walk together. Amongst other matters, 
they talked of the approaching ball—and Nelly 
in confidence, informed her companion that she 
intended to wear the costume of a French peasant 
girl. Henry, in return confided to her, that he 
should adopt the costume of a western trapper, 

and extracted a promise from her, that she would 
dance with him sundry times daring the evening. 
From this they turned to other subjects of a 
more personal character. They were so deeply 


interested in their conversation that they did nor | 


notice how time sped on, and the sun had al- 
realy commenced to descen! in the west before 
they thought of returning. When Henry reach- 
ed his uncle’s house in Broome Street, it wes 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


xe THE 


past five o'clock. 
he learned that Mr. Percival had not returned. 
Henry would like to have gone to spend the even- 
ing at Mr. Clair’s house, but he could not sum- 
mon up resolution enough to do so. So he pass- 
ed it in his own room reading, retiring to bed at 
an early hour. At ten o’clock, he heard a car- 
riage leave the house, and supposed that it was 
his uncle gone to keep his appointment with 
Ralph Tryon—he turned over in bed and fell 
asleep again, for the idea that Mr. Percival was 
running any risk, never for a moment entered 
his head. 





Dr. Burton lived in a handsome brown stone 
house in the Fourth Avenue. 
the masked ball, it was lighted up from roof to 
floor, and by eleven o’clock nearly all the guests 
had assembled. 


| lips. 


FLAG OF 


On inquiring of the servants, | 


to find utterance for her over-wrought feelings— 
“you shall have my answer. I do love you, 
dear Henry—I would be your wife—your loving, 
devoted wife—to share your joys and your sor- 
rows, is my highest ambition.” 

“Dearest angel!” exclaimed Henry, passing 
his arm round her waist, and drawing her to his 
beating heart. “ Great God, I thank thee!” 

And he pressed a long, loving kiss on her ruby 
If they at that moment had looked out of 
the sSummer-house, they would have seen a man 


dressed as Charles the Second, who after linger- 
| Mg a moment rapidly advanced towards the 


On the night of | 


| the garden. 


In the large apartment set apart | 


for dancing, were assembled all the younger por- | 


tion of the company, while card-tables were set 
in small rooms adjoining, for old gentlemen and 
dowagers. All these apartments were filled to 
overflowing. The ball-room especially, present- 
eda brilliant scene. A fine band played all the 
modern dances, while fifty couples representing 
as many different characters occupied the floor. 
Among them was Henry Grantly, disguised as a 
western trapper—his partner was Ellen, dressed 
as a French peasant girl, but both so closely 
masked, that no one who was not in the secret, 
could tell who they were. Their vis-a-vis, was 
no other than Reynold in the character of Charles 
the Second, dancing with a young lady dressed 
as Joan of Arc. Henry, whose eyes had been 
educated in the prairie, detected the false Alfred 
Mordent under his disguise, and watched his 
every motion. 

After the dance was over, young Grantly 
offered his arm to his partner, and they began to 
promenade up and down the ball-room. 

“ How warm it is,” said Ellen. “How much 
T should like a little fresh air.” 

“Suppose we take a stroll in the garden?” 
replied Henry. ‘It is a glorious night.” 

“With all my heart,” returned Miss Clair, 
and they immediately left the ball-room, and 
descending the stairs, they soon felt the cool 
breeze of heaven blowing on their heated brows. 
They had been watched, however, for Reynold, 
ever since he had entered the ball-room had been 
trying to discover Miss Clair. He had accosted 
a dozen young ladies, whom he thought resem- 
bled her in form, but without any success. At 
last he fixed his eyes on the French peasant 
girl, and concluded that this must be she, al- 
though he was by no means certain of the fact. 
Therefore when he saw her and her partner leave 
the ball-room, he followed them. 

Young Grantly had spoken the truth when he 
said it was a glorious night. The moon was at 
its full, and shed its quiet silver light on the 
gravelled paths of Dr. Burton’s well kept garden. 
Henry and Ellen walked silently along, as if 
neither of them liked to commence the conver- 
sation. At last they approached a summer- 
house, and entering it, sat side by side on a rustic 
bench. 

“Miss Clair,” said Henry, and then was silent. 

“ What were you about to observe, Mr. Grant- 
ly ?” asked Ellen, her voice slightly trembling. 

“We have not known each other long,” stam- 
mered Henry. 

“ Just three days,” replied Ellen. 

“Do you know, Miss Clair, that these three 
days have been the happiest of my life ?” 

“Indeed! Tam very glad to hear it.” 

“Can you guess why they have been so 
happy ?” 

“T suppose it is because city life is so new to 
you.” 

“No, there is another reason. 
tell you.” 

“What reason can there be which you are 
afraid to tell me?” 

“Tam fearful you will think me presumptu- 
ous. But even at this risk, I am almost tempted 
to do it if I have your permission.” 

“T give you my permission without any hesi- 
tation.” 

“Well, then, the reason I have been so happy 
is, that [have seen you.” 

“T sce that you know how to pay compliments 
in the west,” replied Ellen. 

“No, Miss Clair, [do not mean it for a com- 
pliment,” replied Henry, taking her hand in his. 
“T love you, Ellen,’ he continued, emboldened 
by the fact that she did not withdraw her hand. 
“Yes, I love you with a sincere and devoted 
affection—dare I hope for a return ?” 

“Really, Mr. Grantly,” replied Ellen, her 
beautiful face suffused with blushes—“ this is so 
unexpected—our acquaintance has been—” she 
hesitated. 

“So short, you would say,” interrupted young 
Grantly. “I know it, Ellen, I know that I am 
presumptuous, Idare to love you—I dare to 
call you by your Christian name—I dare to press 
this hand—Ellen, darling—dearest Ellen, I love 
you—nay, that word is cold—I adore you, I wor- 
From the first moment I saw you, 
your image has been imprinted on my heart. 
Every minute since that happy hour, my thoughts 
have been with you. Fate has thrown us together. 
I think I can trace God’s hand in this. I think 
if I can read hearts, Iam not wholly indifferent 
to you. Again Task you, dare 1 hope for a re- 
turn of my love?” 

Henry waited for a reply, but no sound issued 
from her lips. Her hand, however, gently press- 
ed his. 

“Can you love me, Ellen?” he continued. 
“©, I will cherish you as the most tender flower, 
you are all the world to me, dearest Ellen.” 

The lovely girl crept closer to his side, and 


I wish I dare 


ship you. 


tears of joy coursed each other rapidly down her 
k. 


continued young Grantly 


cheek, but her heart was too full to spea 





“Dearest girl,” 
“My future happiness or misery depends on 
your answer, nay, my very existence hangs on 





| certain death to us both 


! 
your reply—without you the world would be a | 








dreary, dreary blank to me—no ray of hope 
would shine on my path. ©, Ellen, feel how 
my heart throbs,” he continued, wg the 
hand he held on his breast—“ every throb, every 


pulsation is for you ” 


“Henry,” replied the young girl, struggling 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

house. A long silence followed, broken only by 
the murmuring of the breeze in the shrubbery of 
The glorious moon, the sweet 
balmy air, the odor of flowers lent enchantment 
to the scene. They were both extremely happy. 
The kiss still tingled on their lips, and in their 
heart of hearts they offered up a prayer to the 
Almighty for having brought them together. 

We must leave the young lovers to the first 
intoxication of their passion, while we return to 
Dr. Burton’s mansion, in a small apartment of 
which, adjacent to the ball room, we have now 
to introduce the reader. It is occupied by only 
two persons, and these are exactly of the same 
height and size. One of them represents the 
heathen god, Mercury, the other a Spanish 
friar. The former is Vivian Rodolph, the latter 
Hubert. 

“You are certain,” said Vivian, “that father 
and the girl Reynold confided to your care, are 
in a place of security ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And have you seen our men, Hubert ?” 

“They are all ready, they only wait our 
orders.” 

“T want to be on the road again, this life tires 
me.” 

“Sodo I—Lam getting perfectly sick of New 
York.” 

“ How about Percival ?” 

“He is still in the old house, it is impossible 
for him to escape—everything is ready for firing 
it, and before the night is out, it will be reduced 
toa heap of ashes, and he must perish in the 
flames ; our secret will die with him.” 

“ Have you laid your plans for carrying off the 
daughter of the chief of police ?” 

“Yes. I have discovered her in spite of her 
disguise, and have examined the house thorough- 
ly. I shall bear her off by the garden at the 
back of the house, which opens into the Third 
Avenue. There I have a carriage waiting, and 
shall convey her to our stronghold in the Blue 
Mountains.” 

“Bravo! you have thought of everything.” 

“ The credit is due to Reynold; he arranged 
it all.” : 

“ Reynold is decid dly a great man.” 

“Yes, he is a man of genius.” 

“We are to wait f - him here, are we not?” 

“Yes, I expect him every moment.” 

At that momene the person of whom they 
were speaking eni, ® the room. As he closed 
the door after him, an expression of fury escaped 
his lips. 

“To work!” said he, “there is danger sur- 
rounding us.” 

“ What is the danger?” asked Hubert. 

“Have you noticed @ man in the ball-room, 
dressed as a western trapper?” asked Reynold. 

“Yes,” replied both Vivian and Hubert. 

“ Well, then, we must beware of him—for he 
is an enemy almost as dangerous as Percival 
himself.” 

“Who is he?” asked Vivian. 

“T do not know—but I will set Robert on his 
track, and he will find out for us. But come, 
Hubert, there is no time to be lost. You must 
manage to get Miss Clair into this room, and we 
must gag her, and carry her off through the gar- 
den. You had better at once proceed to the ball- 
room, and watch your opportunity. Invent what 
excuse you like to get her here. No one will 
detect you through your clerical robes.” 

At that moment the sound of numerous fire- 
belis ringing an alarm, reached their ears. 

“That is the old house in East Street,” cried 
Vivian. ‘ Robert has fired it as ordered.” 

“So much for Percival—may all our enemies 
perish in the same manner!” cried Reynold. 

“ He cannot escape, I suppose ¢”’ said Hubert. 

“Tmpossible! the whole day has been occu- 
pied in securing every door and window. But, 
come, Hubert, to business. You must not stay 
loitering here any longer. Time is precious.” 

The Spanish friar lett his companions, and 
entered the ball-rooin. 


CHAPTER XV, 
THE BURNING HOUSE. 


For a short time after Percival’s escape from 
Reynold’s apartment by means of the secret door, 
in the manner we have described in a previous 
chapter, he remained motionless and stupefied 
under the crushing blow he had received. It is 
true that his body had escaped from Rodolph 
and his sons, but he had left the source of his 
power in their hands. He had obeyed the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, when death was sus- 
pended over him, by taking advantage of his 





knowledge of the secrets of 





he mysterious house, 
but he had abandoned to the mercy of Reynold 
Minna, wh he loved with 
more than a father’s affection. 


and his brothe 





“ Thus,” cried he, in a paroxysm of despair, 
“thus have all my labors been destroyed and 
rendered What can I do? By 
ean I snatch Minna 
How can I preserve Henry Mordent's 
son from the almost certain death that awaits 
him? O,I was wrong to abandon Minna’ Ir 





sterile. now 


what means from their 
hands? 


was cowardly on my part to forsake her; and 
yet to have remained with her would have been 
> those two 
ured so suddenly AmI 
to be beatenat my own weapons—I, who thor 


think 





masked men who apy 


elf £0 powerful? QO, it 





is horrible to 


Such were the ref stern man who 





ever felt daunted } he was seated 





the stone steps, ani 
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forehead which was bathed in a cold perspiration 
He remained in the same position several hours, 
make his 


for he did not dare to endeavor to 


| escape, until the vigilance of his persecutors 


| should somewhat abate. 








He knew by the noises 
in the street that the day had dawned, but in his 
hiding-place it was still pitch dark. At lasta 
sudden thought appeared to strike him, for he 
rose to his feet, while a convulsive shudder ran 
through his frame. 

“She will sleep,” he murmured, “ and her 
sleep will deliver her without means of defence 
to their will.” 

He turned his face towards the west, and re- 
maining motionless for a moment with sparkling 
eye, and hands extended, he appeared to collect 
all his moral power, and exclaimed in a loud 
voice : 

“Awake! awake! I will it! Wherever you 
are, obey me! Whatever influence has dominion 
over you, recognize mine! Obey! awake! I 
will it!” 

He turned towards the three other points of 
the compass, and repeated the same words. 


This done he felt more calm, and again resumed | 


his seat on the stone steps. Here, after a little 
time sleep surprised him, and he slept many 
When he awoke, the sounds in the street 
had ceased, and he knew by that that night had 
come again. He rose up and began to grope 
his way before him, listening for the slightest 
sound—but all was still as the grave. Ie ad- 
vanced along a narrow passage which appeared 
to be formed between two walls, and came at 
last to a low door; this by meaus of his kuife he 
soon succeeded in opening, and found himself in 
asmall chamber, in which there was another 
door opening into a vault, which communicated 
by means of a secret panel with Vivian’s work- 
sh 


hours. 


By this time Percival had regained his usual 
coolness, and he advanced directly to the secret 
panel. There he listened attentively, and heard 
the distinct sounds of footsteps in the work-shop. 

“ They are still searching for me,” he mur- 
mured, listening attentively; he then gently 
touched the spring of the panel so that it ‘cll 
back the least in the world, affording him a view 
into the chamber through the crevice. He re- 
cognized Vivian who appeared to be packing up 
various articles. He still wore his mask. 

“It is one of those who entered Reynold’s 
apartment when called by old Tryon,” said Ver- 
cival—‘ but he appears to be concerned with his 
own affairs rather than mine.” 

Vivian soon finished his packing, and bearing 
a large bundle with him left the laboratory. A 
few minutes afterwards, the front door of the old 
house was heard to close with considerable vio- 
lence. A sudden gleam of hope lighted up Per- 
cival’s face. 

“They evidently think that I have escaped,” 
he exclaimed, “ and perhaps they have left Minna 
in Reynold’s apartment. , it she be there with 
only Ralph Tryon to guard her, she may yet be 
saved.” 

With this sudden hope illuming his heart, he 
began to retrace his steps, and again approached 
the secret door by which he had made his exit 
from Reynold’s apartment. 

“Even supposing Reynold be there,” contin- 
ued Percival—“ I have my knife, and a sudden 
attack will give me the advantage. 
I never thought of this sooner? Minna, Miuna, 
fear nothing—I am here !”’ 

Percival groped his way back to the narrow 
passage. The difficulty now was to find the 
spring. It was so dark that he had nothing but 
the sense of feeling to guide him—and the button 
was so small that he might easily miss it in the 
obscurity. He felt all along the wall as he 
walked along the passage, but he came to the 
end of it without having found what he sought. 
He then retraced his steps without any better 
success. A sigh of disappointment escaped him, 
as he tried again, when suddenly from some 
cause which did not appear, a biilliant light 
illumined the whole of the narrow passage, and 
showed him the little button for which he was 
seeking. Without reflecting from whence the 
light came, or without thinking whether it indi- 
cated a new peril, Percival was so absorbed by 
the idea that had taken possession of him, that 
he rushed forward with a ery of joy, and pressed 
the secret spring. He entered Reynold’s apart- 
ment knife in hand, expecting to meet some one 
there, but glancing round it with a rapid and 
scrutinizing glance, he soon found that it was 
deserted. He jumped over the dead body of the 
dog which still remained extended on the floor, 
and left the apartment by the door which stood 
half-open ; in a few minutes he had searched the 
chemical laboratory, and afterwards Hubert’s 
workshop, but he could find no trace of Minna; 
in fact, the house appeared to be entirely deserted. 

A peculiar odor of burning wood now reached 
him, but the truth did not appear to strike him, 
and it was only when he attempted to reach 
Ralph Tryon’s study, and was driven back by a 
volume of tire and smoke, that the fearful fact 
that the house was on fire was manifest to him. 


How was it 





The flames came leaping down the stairs, crack- 
ling, hissing, and roaring, as they devoured the 
dry wood-work. In a moment it was evident to 
Percival, that the whole of the upper portion of 
the building was in flames, and that he was 
hemmed in to the lower floor. 
Haif-strangled, and blinded by smoke, Per 

val sou slit refuge at first in Hubert’s works! 


but when he opened the door, he found it au en 





Pr 










t of flame—and it was only by the most 





Superhuman exertion, that he wus ape 
from immediate death. He sought refuse in 
Vivian's laboratory—but this too, was a t of 


living fire, in fact he was now he mmed in on al! 
sides by the devouring clement. 

Percival now thought that he was | st witout 
resource ; he beard the 





sounds of runt 


shouta, and the ringing of bells in the street 


ing feet, 





which he knew that the fire had been dis yvered 


but there was ng | 





avenue appeared to be closed up to him, and he 






could hear the roaring and crackling of the 

Aames in every 

flames in every His sitaation was now 
he stood 


t 





horrible, the 7 
porta’ yi 


house was | 








sands of sparks began to fall ar 








shower of fire, and lony ” } 
twined round the pillars ‘ 
The smoke became s0 dense as almost e 


clude respiration 
Vercival suddenly remembered there 





sky-light to Reynold’s room, and the thought 
struck him that he might perchance be alle to 
reach the roof by that means. He entered that 
apartment, dashed through the flames, at y 
means of a table reached the sky-light and gw ! 
the roof. Fire was issuing from almos 


t every 
crevice in it—but placing his back against a lofty 
chimney, Percival determined to perish there 
As he stood there in bold relief, from the bu 

us of 


He was immediately pereeived by the 


ing mass, he might be compared to the ge 
the tire. 
multitude below, and a ery of horror aud stay. 

faction was raised. Every one thought that he 
was lost without hope, for there appeared to be 
no possible means to reach him. 

Percival gazed around him and saw that be 
was surrounded on every side by the devouring 
element. Suddenly there was a rumbling: sound 
followed by a loud crash, and a shriek from the 
multitude below—a portion of the roof had fallen 
in. The chimney against which Percival leaned 
tottered—bat did not fall 
the smoke and flames completely concealed him 
from the crowd in the street, and it was supposed 
that he had fallen with the roof—but when the 
smoke had disappeared, he was still scen cling 
ing to his frail support. His situation was even 
more frightful than before, and it was felt that 


For a few moments 


every moment he would disappear from their 
view. 

Saddenly a man issued from a group with a 
cord rolled round his arm, and with estraoidinary 
intrepidity and coolness he escalace Z 
ruins, and approached comparatively speaking, 
near to where Percival was standing, 

“Mr. Percival!” cried he, ina voice which 
was easily heard amidst the profound silence 
which his bold and intrepid acnon had impose | 
on the crowd, 





1 the smo 





“ Robert Bartol!” cried Percival. “0, Twa 
wrong to doubt God!” 
Mr. Mordent’s faithful servant unroiled ti 


cord, and seizing the end of ii, to which 
attached an iron hook, he swung ik with a yi, 
arm towards Percival sto 

The latter caught it as it fell. Without losing « 
moment, he fastened the hook to the sian tine 
chimney, and first pulling it with ail lis stien ih 
to assure himself that it was firmly flace, be 
glided along it, and was received in Bariol's 
arms amidst a thousand cheers from the excited 
populace. 

It was only just in time, for searcely were they 
clear of the burning ruins, thea the chimney tell 
with a loud crash. 

“ Bartol,” seid Percival, shaking him by the 
hand; ‘“ you have paid your debi—we are now 


orous where Mr, 


quits.” 

“ No, sir,” said Bartol, “I have only done my 
duty. 
debt of gratitude 1 owe you. 


You know that Lean never repay you the 
IT knew when you 
told me you were going to visit this cursed house, 
that some misfortune would happen to you.” 

These words appeared to recall Pervival to 
himself. 

“ Poor Minna!” he murmured. 

“Is she dead /” asked Bartol, in a tone of 
alarm. 

“No, but taken away from me.” 

A crowd here surrounded the two men, and 
pressed round them that they might obtain a 
view of the hero of the fire. A handred offers of 
assistance were made, but Percival thanking 
them cordially for the interest they manifested, 
forced a passage through the mass, taking with 
him Robert Bartol. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 

{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found ots 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 
—_--- ‘_o- + 

HOW MR. JONES FAILED. 

Some men fail so frequently, that it may al- 
most be said of them, they do “nothing cis.’ 
We wish they would all follow the example of 
Mr. Jones. 

There once lived, in the city of Boston, a cer- 
tain Mr. Jones. This same Mr. Jones was an 
ecventric man—very much so; and among his 
many other peculiarities was that of failing in 
yusiness once in every tWo years peo} 
now a-days have the same extraordinary habit. 
Mr. Jones always paid his creditors fitty por cent. 
A very dignified and pompous man was Mr 
Jones. Mr. Jones failed again—made on assign- 
ment of his effects as usual, and was very mach 
surprised when his assignee said to him— 

“Mr. Jones, we shall declare a dividend of 
forty per cent.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Jones, in a very dignitied 
manner, “you must make it fifty, sir, I s 
pay fifty cents on the dollar, sir.”’ 

*Tecan’t be done,” said the assignee 

“ Tt shall be done,” said Mr, J 
his right hand. 

“ We have not enough property in our hands 
j said the assipnee 
“Sir,” said Mr Jones, declare fifty 
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vd here surrounded the two men, and 
ound them that they might obtain a 
ue hero of the fire. A hundred offers of 
» were made, but Percival thanking 
lially for the interest they manifested, 
vassage through the mass, taking with 
‘rt Bartol. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

ambers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
ts chapters of this story, may be found at all 
cal Depots, and at the office of publication.) 





-OW MR. JONES FAILED. 
nen fail so frequently, that it may al- 
aid of them, they do “ nothing cise.’ 
they would all follow the example of 
‘s. 
once lived, in the city of Boston, a cer- 
Jones. This same Mr. Jones was un 
man—very much so; and among his 
‘er peculiarities was that of tailing in 
once in every two years. Some people 
ys have the same “extraordinary habit. 
s always paid his creditors titty per cent. 
lignitied and pompous man’ was Mr. 
Mr. Jones failed again—made an assign: 
his effects as usual, and was very much 
{ when his assignee said to him— 
Jones, we shall declare a dividend of 
cent.” 
said Mr. Jones, in a very dignitied 
“you must make it fifty, sir, Tal ways 
cents on the dollar, sir.”’ 
a’t be done,” said the assignee. 
ul be done,” said Mr. Jones, elevating 
hand. 
have not enough property in our hands 
* said the assignee. 
"said Mr. Jones, declare fifty per cent. 
ys pay fifty per cent.—and, sir, if you 
* suificient property in your hands to pay. 
cent., I, sir, will pay the balan 
100) ket? Newburyport Herald. 
——? 20e + 
ON HIS DIGNITY. 
ng up the Sacramento River, a few years 
party of merchants who had never trav- 
vse regions before, chanced to get into 
tion witha middle-aged German, “of very 
“address and elegant attire. A sple ndid 
{ pin glittered upon his immaculate shirt 
and & massive ring upon his little finger 
other genuine sparkle. He was well ac- 
i with « every bend and point of the river; 
ery ranche and plantation of nny note, 
dell the whole history of every occu- 
ving visited them all. “ May I make 
» said one of the « company, “tos ask what 
business?’ “ Pizness!" exclaimed the 
ed German, striking an attitude of amaze- 
id offended dignity at the question ; 
s! sir, I have no p 
the Sacramento Pat 























ness, sir! ] plays te 
” nd 
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ce Tro CuILpre 
no ill intention, and erring 
once withdraws his sympathies tre 
dence in, the parent, as well as the t: 
their treatment of his fault, will not dis- 
e justly, and recognize this moral d 
in his Conduct. We are not only required 
justice to children, but to tea 
ressive manuer, by always d 
uly. 





v.—The child, con- 
















ne with 









































{ Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WAITING FOR THE FERRY-BOAT. 


BY PHRANQUE PHRANTIQUE. 


We ‘re waiting here to-night, my love, for the lumberivg 
ferry-boat, 
Just as we've waited scores of times, in every kind of 
weather; 
But my heart ne'er danced so lively, love, bemeath my 
overcoat, 
As it is dancing now as we sit cosily together: 
Por you have sworn to ride with me through fiir and 
stormy weather, 
And hand ia hand we ‘ve pledged ourselves to sail life's 
stream together! 


We ‘ll not bave long to wait. my love, for the lumbering 
ferry-boat; 
E’en now we hear the rattling chains, and hear the old 
bell rivging; 
For a melodious heart like yours it strikes a silver note, 
And your sweet thoughts, ia speechless words, are 
songs of gladness ringing 
So may our spirits eer resound with love’s harmonious 
ringing, 
Ant Faith, and Hope, and Love, and Truth, their quar- 
tette ne'er cease singing 


A few more years at best, my love, and another ferry-boat 
Will wait to take us over to a land of joy superaal; 
Once ia a while we hear from there, and o'er the message 
dote, 
But when were there, we'll Gnd each joy immortal 
and eternal 
Toon let us live and love on earth, in happiness supernal, 
As not to kaow, so pure they be, when both become 
eternal! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE GOVERNBSS. 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Tr was the day after the funeral, and the in- 
mates of the old Greybeth house had shat them- 
selves upin the grand solitude of their proud 
home to indulge in their sincere gricf at the loss 
ef a woman who, though for many years an in- 
velid, had been a devoted wife, a tender mother, 
and a kind mistress. To a stranger there would 
have been no apparent change in the regular, 
siLordered household. Every apartment was 
in perfect order, the servants went quickly 
throuh the rooms and halls, gravely intent on 
their work, and the meals were served as usual. 
The coal fire glowed bright!y in the parlor grate 
as it had glowed all the afternoons of the long 
winter, and the cat purred comfortably on the 
velvet rug before it, as she had crouched and 
purred every day of her easy life. The only 
perceptible change was in the looks and dress of 
the several members of the family—slight indica- 
tions of the great grief which had lately fallen 
upon them. Only they could know fully of the 
alteration which the late death had made in the 
little home circle, only they could understand 
why the familiar rooms seemed filled with a 
strange gloom, why their heart-throbs were pul- 
sations of pain, and the sight of each other’s sad 
faces brought tears to their eyes. 

“Tf Tcould only forget it fora moment! If 
I could think of her as resting on the lounge in 
her dear ald room, or sitting in her easy chair 
by the south wiudow with Lily by her side, as 
I have seen her so often, for one little minute, I 
would give the world. O, mother, my dear, dear 
mother!” 

Poor Julian Greybeth!—the dead woman's 
favorite son. It was the first real sorrow of his 
hitherto gay, young lite, and borne with the pas- 
sionate rebellion and wild sorrow which his sen- 
sitive and susceptible temperament subjected 
him to. Hardly twenty, he was not far from 
boyhood, and his boyish qualities were amongst 
his most lovable ones. Ardent, generous, im- 
sive, and quick-tempered, he was the exact 
opposite of his elder brother, a thoughtful, prac- 
tical, prematurely grave man of twenty-six. A 
dark, thin, quiet face was Robert Greybeth’s, 
with keen hazel eyes and a well-formed, but firm 
and unsmiling mouth. Nething in the world 
seemed further from suitability to him than 
youthful impulses, or boyish thoughtlessness. 
However, relied upon, and thoroughly respected 
and loved, he was never fondled and called pet 
names as Julian was, never treated as anything 
but a good, sensible, well matured man. Now 
in the first freshness of a grief which none felt 
more deeply than himself, his practical nature 
was displayed in his voice and words, as he turn- 
ed to his father and asked : 
vest be done now for Lillian ¢’”’ 
n!—the pretty child sister— 
They all glanced 
her as she lay asicep ona sofa, her 
resting on her dimpled hand. Fora 
their thouzhts were diverted iuto a new 
channel. Julian declared that she ought to have 
@ guyerness; 











“ What ha ad 





vy of the household. 








ste was quite old enough—nearly 
six—and she oucht to be educated and properly 
trained, 


of ¢ 


Old Mr. Greybeth seemed also in favor 
e plan, bur Robert objected. 
child was well enough as she was for 


—daring the remainder of the year, at 








he said. ‘Aunt Helen can have the care 





of her, and she need not be put to a regular 
course of study quite yet; she was such a little 
thing.’ 

© But a governess she must 





lave at sometime, 
or be sent to school, which is a disagreeable 
idea,’’ Mr. “And delays are 
useless. I was thinking before—" the father’s 
voive filtered and the husband’s face saddened— 
“a tow weeks ago, that Lily ought to be learn- 
ing something beside how to read story books.”” 
“ Bat the great difficulty is in obiaining a good 
,’ apswered Robert. “In fact, 
I thisk it almost impossible to find a person 
among the class to whom I would willingly give 
the enti of our little girl.” 
* said Julian. 
ied his brother. 


Greybeth replied. 








governess, fi 





“Bat I 





do rot y pach to affeet my judg- 
men one half the women who 
hold t position of governess, are 





ted for it mentally and mor be 





coming sant 
hold that 


rnold ut th 


essitv. Believing this, 





‘ing deceived is too great 





plan as the most favorable.’ 





who had taken a fancy to 


yg a governess for his li 


the idea of havi 





led 1a 
ter, Was not so susceptible to his elder son's in- 








j 
| fluence as he usually was, and clung tenaciously 
| to the idea. The more the matter was talked of, 
| the more decidedly he expressed his approbation 
| of the plan, and at last Robert perceived that his 
| mind was made up, and sud: lenly 

pose the old gentleman, Disinc lined as he wa 

to the urrangement of giving his little sister into 


ceased to op 


| the care of a stranger, he was not one to waste | 


words in useless expostulations. 

And so Julian's idea was carried into effect, 
and an advertisement for a governess was sent to 
a New York daily newspaper office. During 
the following week there were several written 
applications for the situation, but none proved 
sutistactory, until on the seventh day a note was 
received which even Robert seemed to fancy. It 
was written with apparent haste, but in charac- 
ters which were remarkalle for their grace and 
clearness, and expressed in a few well-chosen 
words all that was necessary to communicate. 

“T like that,” Mr. Greybeth said, decisively, 
and immediately answered it, while Julian stood 
by, admiring the frank, handsome chirography. 

The result of the correspondence was the trial 
engagement of the stranger who appeared ina 
few days. It was nearly night when she arrived, 
and Julian was the first to see her as she sprang 
from the carriage which had been sent to the 
depot to receive her. Stopping a moment to 
speak a few words to the coachman, she turned 
and came slowly up the walk to the door—a 
quiet faced, plain, slender girl of perhaps twenty. 
When she had reached the high stone steps she 
raised her eyes and flashed a quick look up at 
the windows, while Julian drew back hastily and 
went in search of his father. 

He did not return to the parlor until supper 
time, and then the new governess sat on a lounge, 
with Lillian on her lap. How she had gained 
the child’s confidence so soon he never knew, 
for Lily was naturally shy of strangers, but cer- 
tain it was thet a good understanding began be- 
tween them on that first evening and was daily 
preserved by a mest judicious management of 
the sweet-iemipcred, but ever-indulged child, by 
her governess, Miss Magdalen Linly. 

It was # pretty name Julian thought, and he 
wondered if it would strike Robert favorably 
when he was presented to her. For he was en- 
gaged with business antil late in the evening, 
and then came in with a weary, preoccupied air. 
But at sight of the stranger he started slightly, 
and when they were introduced looked keenly at 
her. Quiet and undemvnstrative, she was re- 
markably diynitied and entirely at her ease. All 
that first long evening she sat quietly in an easy 
chair by the grate, conversing with Mr. Greybeth 
the elder, or smiling pleasantly at Lillian while 
she 1 her questi When the little 
French clock on the mantel struck eight, a ser- 
vant appeared as u-ual to carry the child to bed, 
but that night the little girl drew back. 

“What is the matter, my daughter !” 
father. 

Little Lillian did not answer for a moment. 
Standing irresolutely and glancing first at her 
father, and then at the pleasant, quiet face of her 
new governess, she said : 

“Mayn't she put me to bed, papa?” 

“Why, Lillian, that is your nursery maid’s 
place, not Miss Linly’s,” replied Mr. Greybeth. 

“Mama used to sometimes,” replied the child, 
her little lip grieving. 

Mr. Greybeth hesitated, apparently at a loss 
for an answer to the touchingly eloquent appeal, 
but a beautiful color sprang into the hitherto un- 
changing cheek of Miss Liuly. She drew the 
litde girl into ber arms in an earnest, impulsive 
way, and whispered : 

“ Wouldn't you go to bed contentedly if I told 
you a little story tirst, Lily ¢”’ 

“A story “” The child’s eyes brightened. “O, 
it you will! I will be so good!” she cried. And 
speaking softly, that she need not disturb Mr 
Greybeth over his paper, or Robert over his 
books by a neighboring stand, the governess told 
the simple story of Christ blessing little children 
to the motherless child, kissing her gently when 
it was ended, and bidding her a gentle good- 
night, in memory of her promise. 

‘They could not think of her as a stranger after 
that evening, sweet Magdalen Linly. It was 
not long beture they began to wonder how they 
had ever managed without her. Somehow it 
came about that the pl rule of i 








said her 





| grasping her hands. 


| dropped nervelessly at bis side. 


“I despise one and defy the other,” exclaim- 
ed the young man, halt wild with his emotions 
* Curse me if you will, but I will ask Magdalen 
tu be my wife before an hour has passed.” 

Trembling from head to foot, he sprang from 
the house and rushed into the garden. Down 
the gravel walks he strode, a paused at last 
before Ma 

“Listen to me, only a moment,” 


gdalen as he met her suddenly. 

he cried, 
“ Wait and hear me say 
that Tlove you, and O, Magdalen, 
me that you will be my wife!” 


wait to tell 


She was frightened at his manner as well as 
his words, and drew back. 

“ What do you mean ? Julian, you are crazed!" 

“Almost, Lknow. But only jsomise me, and 
I will be calm as a babe.” 

He almost crushed her hands in his convulsive 
grasp, and his face was white as death. 

“Julian, I cannot promise you. 
know what you ask,” 
speak steadily. 

“Good heavens, Magdalen, do you know what 
you are saying !”’ 

His words were only a faint cry, aud his arms 


You do not 
she replicd, striving to 


For a moment 
it seemed as if he would have fallen. 

“Julian, dear Julian!” 

In her infiaite compassion she almost wept 
over him. 

“O, Magdalen, do not speak to me again. 
Only let me die.” 

“ You will not die, Julian. You will live to 
be happy yet,” she answered. 

“Happy! Why will you mock me?” he 
cried, passionately. “ You do not know what it 
is, to have your heart drown ia its own blood. 
You never loved and was despised in return.” 

She did not attempt to reason with him, for 
he was like a madman. But she seemed to 
shriuk and tremble at his words. 

“Dear Julian,” she said, at last, “ perhaps it 
will help you if I tell you that for a long time I 
have loved as passionately a3 yourself, and as 
hopelessly.” 

He glanced up quickly into her face, and saw 
for the first time how wan it had grown, 

“ God pity us both!’ be groaned. 

She put her hand kindly on his shoulder, and 
they stood in silence fora few moments. 

“ Will you tell me who it is /” he said at last, 
in an altered voice. 

“You will keep my secret?” 

wel 

“Ttis your brother Robert.” 

Her face was pure and sad as an angel's, as 
she looked up into his. No blush crossed her 
cheek. Her gaze did not fulier beneath the as- 
tonishment of his, but O, the wistful sorrow in 
her eyes. 

“Magdalen, you are an angel. Forgive me, 
that I have seltishly addvd to your sorrow,” 











UNIGN? 22+ 


THE FOGS OF LONDON. 


Now let me speak of the London tog. That 
is to be seen in London, and nowhere else 
Dickens in his description of a London fog has 
failed to convey anv idea of its true and odious 
nature. It gets into your throat; it gois into 
your eyes; itis down in the cellar; ut is up in 
the garret; it you shut the door, it comes shiver- 
ing and co-o-old throagh the window; and if 
you shat the window, it comes vellow and smoky 
down the chimney. You can't get it out. 1 re- 
member, whea speaking, one day in 1853, in 
Exeter Hall, all of a sudden the fog came in, 
and before twenty minutes from the time we first 
saw it, I could not see the people in the gallery ; 
and they said it was a queer sensation to hear 
somebody speaking somewhere but to see him 

nowhere. 1] have seen it standing, just like a 
| wall in the middle of the street, all brightness up- 
on one side and a thick fog upon the other. 1 
have known the gas to be lighted up in one part 
of the city, while in another the people were con- 
gratulating themselves on a beautital day! 

Upon a foggy morning you wake up late, and 
you think it is early, Itis cold, dirty, damp and 
dreary. The streets are very quiet, for the fog 
is a poor conductor of souud. You yet up, and 
everything goes wrong. You attempt to wash 
your hands and away goes the soap under the 
table. You undertake to shave, and you can’t 
get up a lather, and when you try par razor you 
feel as Sheridan did when he said to his son 
“Tom, if you open oysters with my razor any 
more, I'll kill you!’ Ihave read of a man who 
was taken up by an elephant and chacked throwch 
a barn door, and said he: “1 went all ends 
fustward.” And so you find, on a foggy morn- 
ing, things go, “all ends fustward.”’ The ser- 
vants are behindhand ; the eggs are half boiled 
You look out of the window, and the fog seems 
to get thicker. The best thing you can do is to 

close the shutters and light the gas. 

Then, if your business calls you t. town, don’t 
| goina Myus ; go afoot. Everybody has a — 
isagrecable look—the cheeks are ‘lily, the e 
, the pose ditto and runuing. You proceed 
and find everything in danger. Cabs run into 

pach other; omnibus drivers shoot to one anoth- 
| erin language net the most polite, and chaos 
| seems to have come again. Your office is dingy 

and dark. You hyit your gas, i 
edof Timothy Titeomb’s de 
and the sooner you take yourself to the boson of 
your affectionate family: -if you have got one— 
the better. But how will you get there! The 
steamers have stopped runt ing; there is nota 
cab to be found; itis dike weeding throush illu. 
minated pea-soup; and how will you tind your 
way!) IT have gone oat in a fyz for enriosi:y and 
fun knowing every street around, and in two or 
three synares have lost my [ have even the 
fox so thick that T had to scuff with my feet to 
find the curbstone. Get under alem-post and 
rou can see no Hight—oa'y aS elory.”’ 
vo home the wi Ips of the mor: 
ed on an exaggerated scale. Then co ne aroun d 
you the boys with links or torches, erying—"a 
penny a light,” and if you wont jis them a 
penny they will singe your trousers for you. 
And when at last you get home you hive litle 
dcsirs to venture out sain ine Louden fog. 

1c is said that the Loudon for used by the 
granite particles of dust arising from the traftic 
on the strects and the million bituminous coal 
fires, the smoky matter of which mingles with 
the vapor from the river, and when the barome- 
ter falls it comes down ape om the city. When the 
barometer rises, it will ascend and perhaps whol- 





















































if are repeat- 



















cried the young man. * Forgive my i 
and I will ware obtrude my gricf upon your 
notice again.” 

Her only answer wat a quict, sisterly kiss. 
Then he turned and wen slowly down the path, 
leaving her alone. The moment some one 
clasped her in his arms.” A thousand kisses 
rained upon her face. 

“My own, my own!” murmured a deep voice 
in her ear. 

“Robert!” she cried at last in her bewilder- 
ment. 

“You cannot put me away,” ke svid, tri- 
umphantly. “ You know that you love me! I 
heard you say it. O, Magdalen, I have loved 
you so long! What weary ages I have waited 
to hold you as I do now, my darling!” 

“Robert—Robert! you are as wild as Julian 
was—poor Julian!” 

“And rich Robert,” he said, gently kissing 
her. 

There was no stormy scene within doors. Mr. 
Greybeth did not oppose his eldest son as he 
had his youngest, for it would have been of no 
avail if he had done so. Robert was pecuniari- 
ly independent of his father, and it would have 
been like throwing sand against a rock to have 
endeavored to change his mind regarding Mag- 
dalen. In his strong, silent way he fad loved 
her for months, and he would have given up his 
claim upon her only with his life. 

Julian, brave, sad, and strong, attended their 





r S 
the evening in listening to reading was made, 
and befuie lung it became a regular arrangement 
that Magdalen should invariably be the reader. 
In the pleasant evenings they all sat together in 
the wide parlor—the father lounging in his easy- 
chair, Robert listening gravely, with his yaze al- 
ways on the fire, Julian listening equally well, 
but with his eyes on the reader, ane little Lillian 
sitting on the hearth-rug in the midst of all. 
They made a pretty family, but—Magdalen was 
not a sister. 

The summer days came at last—the beautiful 
summer days. Summer in the meadows, sum- 
mer in the woods, summer in the wide garden of 
the Greybeth mansion, aud summer—the sum- 
mer of a first love into the heart of Julian Grey- 
beth. How it came there he never knew—that 
it was there, Magdalen, Robert, and his father 
were entirely ignorant. But soon through an 
led. During a morning 
walk Magdalen fell and was nearly killed by a 
blow upon the head, which rendered her scuse- 
less for hours. Being alone, and her absence 
lengthened to a remarkable time, Robert and 
Julian had set out in quest of her and found her 
lying like one dead at the foot of a rock. And 
in the excitement of that moment Julian had be- 
trayed his secret. 





accident it was rev 


Soon discovering that he had 
done so, he naturally took the most straight for- 
ward course and confessed his attachment, to his 
| father—bhis haughty, aristocratic, wealthy futher. 
He was met with the most decided reproot. For 
years the intluen 





ial marrage of his sons had 
He liked 
but she was not a inate for 


been Mr. Greybeth’s secret hobby. 
Magdalen, he said, 
his son. 

© Father! father!—you do not know what you 


are saying,’’ cried Julian, passionately. “I wili 


marry Magdalen if it costs me my lite!” 





* Weil, marry her. Is will lose you your for- 


{ tune and gain you my curse,”’ answered John 


3 
Greybeth, firmly 





} are some 


| 


Adi They were tender of him as they 
could well afford to be in their content, and he 
did not mar their happiness even by a sigh. 
Often after he called Magdalen his sister, but he 
never married. 





EMPLOYMENT. 


There is s rare ingredient in human happiness 
which is often wilfully cast aside—the fairy gitt, 
which robs sorrow of half its sting, which turns 
the hardest crust to dainty bread—employment, 
the crowning gift of God to man. The idie and 
the listless are ignorant of half the charms of 
life. The grief-stricken rich know not the value 
to be found in compelled activity. “By the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread,” was 
the nandate of blessing; in this blessing lies the 
rich fruit of consolation, which too many of 
Adam's posterity turn from with loathing, and 
welcome instead, not only inanity and weariness, 
which are but negative evils, punishing the in- 
dividual, but also evil thonghts, slander, and 
pernicious example, operating with baleful in- 
fluence upon the innocent and the guilty.— 
Bentham. 








+e 
KILLING IN BATTLE. 


Tt is well known that Marshal Saxe, a high 
authority in such things, was in the habit of say- 
ing that to kill a man in hattle, the man’ s weight 
in lead must be expended. A French medical 
and surgical gazette, pabl ished at Lyons, says 
this fact was verified at Solferino, even with the 
recent great improvement in fire arms. The 
Austrians fired 8.409.000 rounds. The loss of 
the French and Italians was 2000 killed and 
10,000 wounded. Each man hit cost 700 rounds 
The mean weight of balls is one onnee: thus we 
find that it required, on an average, 272 pounds 
of lead to kill a man. 
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SUBJECTS OF CONVERSATION. 
There is a sort of spiritual indelicacy in per- 
sons Whe cannot perceive that not e veryth 
Which is a matter of Expert 
is, the 











ee and knowledy 
% of conversation. T 
+ in the worid too low to be «po 
ken of, and sume things too high) You cannot 
discuss such subjects without vuigarizing them. 
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But these fogs never rise more 
than two or three hundred feet. They come 
principally in November, and are sc!dom seen 
after February. They tell us sometimes that the 
sun never shines in London: but it does. Tt 
shines gloriously, shines brightly; end gav equi- 
pages filled with beautifal women visit Re sent 
Street and the Strand, while scores of woil-dress- 
ed persons are to be seen in the streets It finds 
its way into the nooks and corners, and cheers 
the stray plant of the needle-woman’s window ; 
and the sparrow gives an extra chirp. Old Blu: 
cher said; “ What a city to plunder!” and up- 
onasunshiny day, you say so too.—Corjh's 
Lectures. 
——--— —- «+mwees —------ 
SOMETHING ABOUT TIN. 

Tf there is any one substance more than anoth- 
er that has rendered England famous throughout 
the world, it is tin. Camden, the historian, sup- 
poses that this country, from the abundance of 


tin that it contains, was called Britain. In the 
Syriac languaye, ‘ varacanac”’ signifies “ land 


of tin ;” whence is derived Britain. The men- 
tion of tin by Moses, in the 31st chapter of Num- 
bers, 22d verse, is a proof of its being known 
from the most remote antiquity. Long before 
the Christian era the trade of tin caused many a 
vessel to spread its sails in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and to cross the Bay of Biscay to fetch it 
from these shores. The alchemists of old con- 
sidered tin to be a mixture of tin and lead; but 
modern chemistry proves it to be a distinct met- 
al. About ten thousand tons of tin are extracted 
every year from the mines in Cornwaii and De- 
von, nearly the whole of which is consumed in 
the manufacture of tia plate (fer Lane, or white 
iron, at the Freneh term it,) that is, sheetiron 
coated with tin: andit is this substance which 
constitutes our famous tin ware, which finds a 
market from Naples to Japan, from New York 
to Eupatoria. Tin and lead melted to wether 
produce what is called “britannia metal,” of 
which te: {pots and similar domestic utensils are 
made. It is owing to a mordant of tin that the 
dyer produces a fine scarlet cloth so famous as 
the royal and military cloth of this country.— 
Piesse’s Laborator: yf of “Chemical Wonders. 
en 

THE EXCITABLE CHILD. 

More watchfal care, more praye ful earnestness, 
does such a child require, than if she had been 
laid upon her mother’s love, a moaning cripple, 
or a blind and helpless safferer. Just as soul is 
more precious than body, +o is the responsibility 
heavier, the task more awful, of training and 
moulding such # sensitive nature, in whose mor- 
bid taney a cold repulse is a cruel » and an 
impatient word a rankling wound t 





* teuder- 
est and most yearning love shoal] surround and 
guard such a “child's career, putting aside with 
careful hand the snares and trials that beset the 
way of life, till the —— judgment shal 
learned to control the exaggerated tancy. 

winds of heaven shou! t not be suffered to visit 
too roughly su ha restless and unquiet heart, 
till the uncertain mists of dawn aad early morn- 
ing have melted befure the clear and cer:ain day. 
Between the rough and t g oworld and the 
sacred and shrinking so * mother’s lov 














should interpose, shielding, soothine 
God meant it to be so; mav Hrs 
guard of the little ) 

the flesh, or the 
rights. —Jtutled ye. 
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LIQUID GLUE. 
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Variogs prices trom oP » five dollars. It is a 
andy and valua’!e composition as it t 
gelatinize nor undergo pat and ¢ 
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mending farniture or broke 

expose to water. In a wide mouthed hortle dis 

a ais ) of hest wine to h cof wa- 

ter, he » wa and heat ww 
aad 8 , Constantly 
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THE CARNIVAL IN ROMB 


There are three modes of seeing and shanng 
in the festivitres of the carmval, one is to look 
at the scene from a window or balcony; another 
to nde ap and down the Corse in an open car 
riage; and a third, from which ladees are debar 
red, is to mingle with the crowd in the street 
An adventurous yoang man will probably make 
experiment of a To be merely a passive spec 
tator soon weartes the eye, and, if ina cynical 
humor, provokes a critical sparit’ and a wooder 
that men and women can behave #0 Like boys 
and girls. To roagh it ia the street requires a 
stout frame and nimble tect. The carriage is 
the best medium, making the occupant at once 
an actor and @ spectator. It is quite cumons to 
remark how a fastidious dignity melts away un 
der the contagious influence of the general riot, 
soon a middle-aged gentieman, who 
gets into the carriage with a sheepish air of self 





to see ho 








reproach and a look of intense self-consciousness, 
abandons himself to the genius of the place and 
the hour 


and is seen throwing confer and bou 
th all the ardor of twenty. Between 
taking a part and merely looking, there is the 
same difference as between dancimg and seeing 
The mob, gente or simple, seems 
uniformly good humored, though sometimes a 
litte self-command must be exerted in order to 
maintain this genial mood, A bandtul of const 
is suddenly slapped into your face, bringing a 
vision of ten thousand dancing stars before your 
eves, or as your hand hangs listlessly for a mo 
ment over the side of the cart inge, with a choice 
bouquet init, for which you have a particular 
festination in) your mind or heart, a cunmng 
varlet snatches it from your grasp and disappears 
in a twinkling—all this must be taken as a part 
of the fun, and endured with a smiling com- 
nths in Italy. 









other 








Our Curious Tepartment, 


(Prepared for The Flag of oar Union. } 
Sleight of Hand Incident, 
At Bayeux, France. a Mille Anguinet. who performs 
conjuring and sleight of hand, lately gave an exhib tion, 
and one of the trik 





isted fa causing the baliof a 
pistol fred by @ person among the spectator: to Jodge iu 
the interior of an orange. The perrou who loaccd the 
pistol, rammed down the charge with the point of his 
cane, and whe 





.onasigoal being given, he fred, Mille 
Anzuinet. who was holling the orange in ber outstretched 
hand, uttere) « faint ery. turned pale, and drops of blood 
She had been struck with some- 

it ls thought « grain of sand which 
Fortunately the tojury was but 


Were seea On her arm 
thing from the pistol 

adhered to the cane 
slight and after retiring fora time she continued her 
performance 

An ingenious Chamberlain. 

auaker in Stirling, Scotland, who from humble 





circorostances had elevated himerlf to a prosperous pool 
tion, was appcinted treasurer or chamberlain of that 
burgh. From defect of early training he was equally 
ignorant of account keeping as he was unfamiliar with 
the use ofthe pen. But native logenuity eame to bis aid 
Dispensing altogether with the ordinary ledger. he sus 
pended a pair of old beots on each side of hiv parlor chia 
ney, into one of which be deposited the amount of bis re- 
ceipts, while the other was the receptacle of his vouchers 
of disbursement. The boots were found a@ sativfactory 
substitute for the books usually employed by burgh 
chamberlains 


The Guillotine. 

At the execution of a murderer at Nantes, on the Ith 
uit , the guillotine, generally fo mathematically exect, 
failed to do its duty completely. When the knife fell, it 
was found that the head was not completely revered 
The lower part of the jaw, elongated by a convulsive 
backward movement of the body, attached the head to 
the tiank, and, in order to effect the separation, one of 
the executioners leant upon the knife, while another 
dragged the body till the flesh and ligninents gave way 
The patient gave no signa of lite during the few reconds 
that this sad spectacle lasted. 





Patent Cork Mattress Poncho. 

An exhiliion of the powers of a cork mattress asa life- 
preserver in case of shipwreck tock place, recently, jo the 
water at the London Docks, in the presence of a number 
of persoos interested in sbippiog. This usefal article is 
so constructed that it can be used ss @ mattress, end hos 
an openiog in the centre, through which a meu can put 


his head, and by rtrapping the two enis round his body, 








it fornas a poncho, and will effect booy him up in 


nta showed that the 






the water 





* poncho 
mattress," 


1 , fully anewers the purpoee for 
which it is intended. 


Singular Suicide. 

An old workingmau in France, who had lived fifty 
years, hung himve!fon account of domestic troubles. He 
was found swinging, with a note giving the reasou for his 





act, with the following post 





* The rope hes hen 
ted, and Dam « 
will go to bed fora while to gain strength, and then I 
hope that T shall complete my job Ther 
eva broken and mended, 





before strangulation was efle alive J 





pe wae found 





wo have 





1. . Py a y gt . 
THE WELCOME GUEST, 
Tuli is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
wick bas gust entered upon ite third volume 
tended. as its name indicates, for the Home Cincir, and 
its iudividuality Consiets in ite iorminy just such @ jour 
nal a» any father, brother, or friend would intredure to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAT,, 

each number complete in iteelf, and beng of the men - 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read. 
ing No continued stories introduced, nor edver- 
tieements adimitte o that the oljert of the greatest 
Variety and completeness is attained 
favorite and convenient sieape 
in each nember thirty-two large column of oriytne! and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


ehh « journal ie fui! to the brim each week of finely 
Wrilten ato b hes, adventures, biograph ea of emi 
nent | men and ort Inous women, 7 

all that is worthy of note in the 
nee rossip ol the da park itr 
and wit and humer, fermin 
melange. The plan of ite 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere. north, th, east and weet 














me end poetic geme, 
oreigo and s p estic 

ng geme fror ke, 
a most captivating weekly 
ue renders it 














It iv entirely 


nevtre! in politics and all sections! and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itelf a Wricome Guset to eark 
audall, rather than to lodulge in jarring discussions No 


vulgar word or line will ever euliy ite fate pages, which 
sdirees themselves to the best taste aud appreciation of 
every one. In all reepects it be 

FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 

« Feign being from orivinal plane, intended to 
«to the puble @ corpe of SPW ayy eprtusase 


ead ef bo other journal 
r 





are organized, ef we.) ae er vere 





Other sx, and it is promised ¢ 
the world sh exrei it in pies 
terest of each successive 
oof the oldest and 2 evtad 
the United Ptates anes 
ties which on om end 
man tseth wee 
TEMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Own Bree etnee nw 
Two 2 BISte eee 3 4“ 
in 


Tears SUBSCRIBERS (and OMe to getter-ep of cle), LE im 
BING COPIES POUR CENTER 
Tar Visco er ove Uris and Tae Warrome Greer will 
be sent together for 84 8 reer 
M.M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor 


Zl; Winter Street Boeten, Mase 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.! 
“WHY FEAR TO DIE?” 


BY J EDWARD NEEL. 


“* Why fear to die.” and leave this earth 

For brighter realms above ’— 

To enter in the pearly gates, 
Where all is peace and love’— 

To gain the palm prepared on hich, 
The bright and shiving robe, 

And on our brow by angels placed 
A crown of glittering gold’ 


‘ Why fear to die?""—'twas in the tomb 

Our precious Saviour lay ; 

"Twas He who entered through ite gloom, 
To light its darksome way ; 

To guide our tremb! 2g spirits on 
O’er the misty unknown tea, 

Till at last we ‘re safely anchored inne, 
For a rest through eternity! 


“ Why fear to die’ for a home beyond 

(From this dim cheeriess vale) 

Where flowers bright immortal bloom, 
And never droop or pale! 

°Tis there the ‘‘ heavy laden ” find 
A balm for every blight; 

There ne'er the rains of sorrow fall, 
Nor ever cometh night. 


“Why fear to die’"—death sets thee free ; 

The precious promise given, 

O’er the golden pave our feet shall tread, 
In the bright Eden of heaven. 

We shall never know there of sorrow or sin; 
In the mansion of the sky 

There gain the rest for us prepared— 
O, wherefore fear to die? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BLACK PROPHET. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. H. RUDD. * 

I was quartered at Berhampore, in the —th 
native infantry, inthe 18—; the king’s —th foot 
made up the garrison. A better set of men and 
officers were never collected together. The great- 
est harmony existed between us. The grand 
object of our society seemed to be to amuse and 
be amused. In India the evenings always pass 
pleasantly enough, but the morning often hangs 
heavily on our hands. Rackards and billiards 
are the only pastimes for idle persons. These, 
however, interesting at first, become dull by 
frequent repetition ; and, as we have no books, as 
in Europe, to fly to, no power of walking or of 
riding out under the broiling sun, the hours be- 
tween breakfast and dinner time often seems so 
wearisome, as to force the person fond of excite- 
ment to seek out sources of enjoyment. 

I was lolling out on my cane couch, smoking 
my hookah, alternately glancing at the punkah 
(an object about the size and form of the leaf of 
an English screen, which, being suspended to the 
ceiling by ropes, is swung to and fro by an at- 
tendant, in order to create an artificial breeze) 
over my head, and the often-read pages of an old 
“ Gentl ’sM ” when my bearer walk- 
ed in and requested leave to absent himself for 
one hour. 

In England such a demand would not have 
surprised me; but in Bengal such a solicitation 
was so novel, I could not help asking the man his 
reasons for going out, especially at the hour 
when he might be required to attend my palan- 
quin. 

* It is to go to the bazaar, sahib,” replied the 
man. 

“You wish to make purchases there; if so, 
why not wait till a later hour?” 

“Such is not my wish. I do not go there to 
bny any thing, sahib.” 

“To see your family, then ?” 

“No, sahib, I have no family there. My sur- 
viving relatives are at Mcorshedabad.” 

“What do you then go to seek ?” 

The man hesitated a moment ere he replied : 

“T wish to consult the Brahmin Jesserie 
Poore.” 

“And who is this Jesserie ?” 

“The great soothsayer, sahib. He who knows 
and foretells the destiny of every disciple of 
Vishnou ?” 

“And you believe in his power ?”’ 

“ Sahib?” replied he, interrogatively, as if 
doubting the possibility of the question I had 
pnt. 

“Can he also predict the fate of Europeans ?” 

““No, sahib; nor will he ever hold converse 
with them. He is forbidden to do so by a vow.” 

“Still I should like to go and see him.” 

“Impossible.” 

A thought suddenly struck me. I ordered 
my palanquin, which stood ready in my ver- 
andah. 

“Take me to Jesserie’s,” said I, as I jumped 
in. 

My head bearer approached, and bowing his 
head, he slowly muttered, “I have already said 
to my master that the Brahmin will not receive 
the white stranger.” 

“‘T know it, so hark ye; take me to the door 
of the place where this Jesserie lives, where I 
can see all that passes. On our way undo some 
of your cumberbands (livery sashes), and turbans, 
close the doors of the palanquin, and set me 
down carelessly, as it it were empty; and, if 
a:ked, say you have left me at the racket court, 
andon your way home have stopped to learn 
your future fortune. Nay—not a word. There 
is a rupee for you; and mind, make him tell 
you your fate, and let me be near enongh to hear 
it.” And so saying, to stop all further remon- 
strance, I closed the doors, and crying out 
Geldi (go on), was very soon en route for the 
bazaar. 

According to my orders, I was soon set down 
at the open entrance of the mud hovel in which 
the ‘wise man” 











| fixed on an opening in the roof, as if mentally 
| piercing the sky which was perceptible through 


| the aperture. 


His right arm was fixed straight 


| up, and the finger nails of his double fist had 


grown through the back of it. This I am aware 
may appear improbable to an European ; but 
there are few who have been in India that have 
not seen similar self inflicted tortures, the con- 
sequence of early religious vows. The man be- 
fore me had held up his arm probably from his 


| very earliest youth; it had now grown in that 


| position. 





sat squatted on his calves, with | 


half a dozen natives smoking their Aultle-dubbles | 


(the lowest grade of hookah), round him. By 
peeping throngh the Venetian blinds in the panel 
of my palanquin, I was enabled to see and hear 
all that passed ; so peering out, I began eagerly 
ance around me 
he Brahmin (or “‘boly man,” for he was 
, I believe, a regular priest) sat perfectly silent 
in the centre of the floor, with his eyss firmly 


to g! 
T 


* Late of the East India Com paay's service. 


Unless it were broken, nothing could 
again bring it down. His clenched hand had 
probably been cotemporary with the other distor- 
tion; for he seemed to feel no pain, though, as I 
said before, the nails had grown through the flesh 
and come out the back of his hand. His cheeks 
showed the scars of many self-inflicted gashes. 
He was perfectly naked trom head to foot, but 





wore a strange looking necklace and armlet, with | 


a very rough torquoise round his neck. He 


was evidently very tall, though in his present | 


posture, I could not tell his height. 
about sixty. 

When my sedar-bearer approached and made 
known his wishes, the holy man ere he replied 
to him, muttered several prayers, then taking a 
small earthen ware pot of water, he dipped his 
fingers in it and sprinkled some on the ground, 
and some on the fore-knowledge seeker; then 
throwing some yellow powder into a few hot 
ashes which stood beside him, he began mutter- 
ing extremely fast a namber of adjurations, 
which were of course unintelligible to me, rolling 
his eyes about all the time iike a furious maniac. 
The inc leted, the following was 
about the substance of his queries and prog- 
nostics. 

“ You are unhappy ?” 

“Tam.” 

“ You have lost your children ?” 

“T have.” 

“Your wife is sick—your mind is sore—no 
riches accumulate beneath your roof.” 

“None.” 

“ Yet your master is kind, and your own health 
good.” 

Yes.” 

“ What is your desire with me? 
the present, would you know more ?” 

“T would.” 

“What seek you to know.” 

“The cause and remedy of those evils which 
beset me.” 

Here he dropped the rupee I had given him 
close to the Brahtnin, who affected not to see it, 
but began again muttering his incantations and 
throwing his yellow powder round him. Sudden- 
ly he started up, twirling quickly round and 
round; at length he stopped with his face to- 
wards the cast, and after a few apparently pain- 
ful convulsions, desired the sedar to propound 
such questions as he thought fit. 

“ How long have I to live ?” 

“Seven days,” unhesitatingly answered the 


His age 





I tell you 


2. 

“ What cause will occasion my death ?” 
“ Vengeance for the wrongs you now suffer.” 
«By whom are those wrongs brought?” 

“ The evil eye of a stranger.” 

“A native of Bengal ?” 

“No; a white man.” 

“And when shall these persecutions cease ?”’ 

“Only when the evil eye is closed forever.” 

“And how shall I recognize that eye 1" 

“Tis the eye of the first white man you be- 
hold to-morrow after lops duggar (gun tire)—I 
think it is a soldier’s. Beware of it and be- 
gone.” 

And the soothsayer fell flat on his face, and 
began quickly uttering a string of prayers 

In a few moments my servant appeared, plung- 
ed in profound meditation, as if arguing within 
his own mind the probability or improbability 
of the Brahmin’s assertions; then suddenly 
turning round, be beckoned to his companions, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour I was at 
home, puffing away at my hookah. 

Ispent a short time vainly endeavoring to 
point out to my sedar,the folly of believing in a 
palpable impostor, the danger of giving ear to 
such folly and nonsense. He only shrugged his 
shoulders, bowed low and held his tongue. I 
could elicit no answer from him, and I evidently 
perceived that the words of the fortune-teller had 
taken deep root in his mind. 

At mess that day, I told the story to several 
of my brother officers, who agreed ona future 
day to accompany me, and try to induce the 
“holy man ” to foretell our fate. 

The next morning, I was startled from my 
sleep by hearing the heavy volleys of infantry, 
caused by the troops, who on this day were to 
fire a feu de joie in honor of the royal birthday. 
Now, as I ought to have been present on the oc- 
casion, this loud notice that I was fully an hour 
too late, was anything but agreeable; so I started 
up in my bed, and began roaring loudly (for we 
have no bells in officers’ bungalows) for my 
sedar, whose duty it was to wake me, with the 
kind i of introducing my English horse- 
whip to his Bengalee shoulders. After shouting 
at least a dozen times, my kidmutgar entered. 

“ Where is the sedar-bearer ?”” 

“TI know not, said.” 

“ Desire him to come here directly.” 

The man went out and returned in a short 
time afterwards— 

“ Sahib, the sedar is no where to be found. 
Ihave vainly sought bim everywhere ; he has 
not been seen this morning.” 

“Well, then, assist me to dress as quickly as 
youcan. But mark me well—by the waters of 
Ganges, and the hundred arms of Vishnou, I'll 
chawbuck (horsewhip) him, as an example to all 
idle, bad servants.” 

My toilet completed, I called for my sash and 
sword, which in this hot climate we were allowed 
to wear with @ white jacket and fornging cap. 
The first was brought to me, but the second 
could no where be found ; the belt and scabbard 
were in their regular places, but the sword itself 
was missing. This was indeed most sirar 














& OF 


OUR 


being a pood-natured man, not only forgave me, 
but invited me to breakfast. 

The colonel had a pretty daughter, and an 
English billiard-table, so 1 amused myself till 
late in the afternoon, when, just as I was leaving 
his house, I was horrified by a report being 
brought in of the murder of an European soldier, 
a circumstance almost anprecedented. The body 
had not been rifled ; it could not have, therefore, 
been committed with an idea of robbery ; and, as 
the deceased was known to be a most quiet, 
peaceable soldier, it was out of the question that 
the assassination could have arisen out of any 
quarrel or previous ill will. It seemed from the 
account given, that the poor fellow must have 
been quietly walking along the road to Moor- 
shedabad, when some miscreant must have come 
behind him, and stabbed him to death. 

The colonel desired me to accompany him to 
the spot where the barbarous act had teken place, 
in order to inquire into it; we therefore mounted 
our horses, and galloped off. 

We had scarcely proceeded half a mile when 
we met a party of the —th, bearing the body of 
their murdered comrade on a rough bier made 
of the branches of trees. The dead man had re- 
ceived stabs in the back. A tear might be seen 
in the eye of more than one present, as we ex- 
amined the corpse. A low murmured threat of 
vengeance, if the assassin was ever found, was 
fervently muttered by the bystanders. 

We again remounted our horses, and went on, 
desirous of seeing the spot where the murder had 
been committed. Before we reached it, however, 
we perceived a crowd of English natives. One 
of them, seeing us approach, ran forward to meet 
us. He told us they found and seized the assas- 
sin still armed with the weapon of destruction, 
and were now bringing him into the canton- 
ments. 

The next person who came up to us brought 
with him the death-dealing blade. Imagine, 
readers, if you can, my horror on beholding the 
sword I had lost in the morning—a loss I had 
related at breakfast to the colonel, to whom I 
now turned to tell the fact of the identity of the 
weapon before us, when to my additional grief 
and amazement, I saw in the prisoner before me 
my long tried and attached sedar-bearer! his 
cumberband, his turban, still smeared with the 
blood of his victim. My once valued and trust- 
ed servant stood before me a self-convicted and 
confessed murderer. 

“ You did this dreadful deed?” cried I, rush- 
ing up to him, unwilling to believe in the 
possibility of such an occurrence. 

“Ah, sahib.” 

“And why ?” 

“ You know, sahib.” 

I recoiied with much surprise. The bystand- 
ers looked on me, as if d ding an 1 
tion. The criminal gaw my astonishment ; he 
continued : . 

“You alone were’ present when the holy 
Jesserie told me of thy evileye. The soldier I 
slew, was the first white person I beheld after 
gun-fire this morni I had fled from your 
quarters, that the | t not fall on you, dear 
master. I took with me your sword, and feel- 
ing convinced that the soldier I met possessed 
the evil eye, which Jesserie told me was the 
cause of all my woes, I slew him. My family 
may now rest quiet, and in happiness; the spell 
is removed. As to me, I know my fate—I wish 
not to avoid it. The holy man foretold it; you 
heard him, sahib.” 

I confess the man’s calmness filled me with 
superstitious awe, and made me for a moment 
believe in the tenets of predestination. 

The soothsayer’s predictions were literally 
fulfilled. My unfortunate sedar-bearer was hang- 
ed on a gibbet near Berhampore on the seventh 
day from that on which his fate had been fore- 
told by the Black Prophet. 








ELEPHANT RACE IN COCHIN CHINA. 


The next was an elephant race, which amused 
me much. They were certainly much swifter 
than the horses, though they only walked ; but 
what tremendous steps they took! They shook 
the ground for one hundred yards round, as with 
the shock of an earthquake, every time their 
enormous feet came in contact with it; and with 
their trunks pointing straight out, like the bow- 
sprit of a ship, their ears and tails distended, 
there was something grand, but still very clumsy, 
about their gait. ‘Vhey had handsome cars, with 
four men in each, on their backs, and two men 
on each side to lead them. There was a great 
dispute which should come in first; and the 
space being rather narrow for seven of these 
enormous animals to run abreast, those who got 
in front were determined to keep there, and they 
appeared to know what game they were at, fur 
they did not exactly race, but heavily and clum- 
sily, yet quickly, dodged each other across the 
course ; and, after a most amasing race, or shuttle, 





the large white one came in first, amid peals of | 


laughter and applause.—<Adventures in 
China. 





REFRESHMENT FOR CLERGYMEN. 


The following curious items are extracted from 
the Darlington parochial registers : 

“1639. 
forenoon and afternoon, for a quart of sack 
(sherry), 14d. 

“1640. 
that preached when we had not a minister, 9s. 

“1666. For one quart of sack bestowed on 
Mr. Gillet when he preached, 2s. 4d. 

“1684. To the pastor’s order, given to @ man 
both deaf and dumb, being sent from minister to 
minister to London, 6d. To Mr. Bell, witha 
letter from London with the names of the royal 
family, 6d. 


“1688. To the ringers on thanksgiving day 


for the young prince, in money, ale, and coals, 
7s, 4d. 
“1691. Fora pint of brandy when Mr. George 


Bell preached here, 1s. 4d. When the Dean of 
Durham preached here, spent in a treat with him, 
3s. 6d. For a stranger that preached, a dozen 
of ale, 12d." — Reynolds's ( London) Misceliany. 





MID-DAY IN JERUSALEM. 


Not a human being is visible except the Turk- 
ish sentries. It is midsummer, but no words, 


and no experience of other places, can convey an 


but fancying that some one had played me a | 


trick, I borrowed that of my next neighbor, who 
was on the sick list, and hastened off to make 


the best excuse I could to our commandaut, who, 





| The 


| shadewless world. —/) 


idea of the canicular heat of Jerusalem. Bengal, 
Egypt, even Nubia, are nothing to it. In these 
countries there are rivers, trees, shade, and breeze ; 


but Jerasalem at mid-day in midsummer, isa 
erty of stone in a land of iron, with a sky of brass 
wild glare and savage Justre of the land 
e are themselves awful. We have all read 
man who hase lost his shadow—this isa 


H. T. Foss. 












Cochin | 





For Mr. Thompson that preached the | 


| scythe, the sickle and the spade. 


| tangible wealth. 
For six quarts of sack to the minister | 6 
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" y in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiratio n of the time paid for. See impriut on last page. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. M. G . Lowell. —The practical value of the Armstrong 
gun has been doubted by the best ordoance officers 

G. B., Washington. D. C —The first husband of Mra 
Wood, the vocalist, was Lord Wiiliem Lennox. from 
whom she separated, ber maiden name was Paton 

G. 8.—Tre name * Artesian,” appliet to wells, is derived 
from the province of Artois, im France, where they 
were first excavated 

Reaper —Wicthrop Sargent’s Life of Major Andre con- 
tains the best description we have seen of Philadelphia 
during the occupation of the British 

“Veresas "—The American flag was first raised near 
Boston, January 2. 1776. At first a new stripe was 
added for each new State, but the flag became too lange 
and Congress reduced the stri 1 to the origivual thir- 
ot Paul Jones fought un the rattlesuske flag in 

his great naval battle with the Bon Homme Kichard 
His tiag bad a rattlesnake, with the motto, * Dou't 
tread on me.” At one time, it was propored to adopt 
this as the national flag. 

Mas. A H.—Earrings were worn by the Athenians as a 
mark of nobility, with the Hebrews and Romans it was 
the badge of servitude. 

Isguirer.—Both the words and music of the Marveillaise 
biped composed by a young French officer, Rouget de 
Lisie 


M. M.—The finest service of porcelain in Eogland is that 
presented to the late Duke of Weilington by the King 
of Prussia in Is16. Each piece was ornamented with a 
picture of some battle. 

J. U.—The true amethyst is of a rich violet color 

Viator —The main requicite in learning to ride is con- 
fidence. Take afew lessons in the ring, and a few on 
the road, under a competent instructor, and you will 
muke @ respectable horseman; though to be perfectly 


at home in the saddle, one must commence very | 


young. | 
R. D.—The glow-worm has the power of varying the in- 


tensity of the licht itemits. Itis only the male glow- 
worm which bas this property of emitting phosphores- 
cent light 

INVaLip. —Oatmeal is very nutritious—that is, the real 
Scotch oatmeal, which is ground from grain dried and 
husked by a peculiar process. 

Puri.—The white ants of India, Africa and South 
America are formidable aud sometimes fatal foes to men 
and large quadrupeds. In parts Africa they are 
cooked and eaten, and considered @ great delicacy. 
Mungo Park acquired w taste for ants in Africa, and 
Sir Walter Scote reiates that, when walking with him, 
he has seeo him thrust his cane into an anthill till it 
was covered with the insects, then draw it through hia 
lips and devour them with avidity. He said the tavor 
was pieasant, the formic acid Leing somewhat like that 
of currants. 





TILLING THE SOIL. 

After an unusually backward spring, which 
greatly retarded the operations of our farmers, 
they have finally, except in a few localities, ac- 
complished the great work of planting. The 
fields have been ploughed, harrowed and far- 
rowed, the seed has been committed to the drill 
and hill and covered, and the result must be left 
to a kind Providence and the sturdy arms that 
wield the hoe and hold the plough stilts. We 
have reason to believe that our farmers have 
heeded the advice given in season, and that a 
much greater area has been laid down to our 
great staple, Indian corn, than was ever before 
devoted to that crop. With an ordinarily good 
season the yield of this excellent food for man 
and animal will be enormous; but there will be 
a market for it all. Many persons, new to tilling 
the soil, have probably adopted it as a business 
this season. To such we would say that farming 
is not sport, but hard work. Nature does her 
share, but man must do his. Side by side with 
the springing corn grows a host of noxious 
weeds, and if they are not timely extirpated, their 
rank vegetation will smother the growth of the 
grain. As one stitch in time will save nine, so 
one good hoeing in time will save many a day’s 
hard labor among the rampant grasses, the tough 
wormwood, the tenacious white clover, and the 
spreading pursley. 

The grass crop promises well. There was 
plenty of snow last winter to keep the roots from 
winter-killing, and the late falls of snow in dis- 
solving carried into the earth a vast quantity of 
ammonia. Everywhere the fields are of the 
brigh’est green, and the grass is already deep. 
The fragrant hayfields of July will be ridged 
with heaped up winrows, we venture to predict. 
This is not the apple year, and the pear buds 
have been generally blighted, but there is no 
reason why we should not have an abundant sup- 
ply of the smaller fruits, strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries and blackberries. Ev- 
ery farmer ought to find time to cultivate a few 
of these for his family, together with plenty of 
garden vegetables. 

We think, in times like these we live, that 
farmers are beginning to open their eyes to the 
independence and dignity of their position. A 
man who owns a few acres of good land, with 
stock enough to carry it on, is sure, at least, of 
plenty to eat, so long as he enjoys the blessing 
of health, and farm labor is more likely to pre- 
serve his health than any other occupation. In 
flush times, we can allow for a little discontent 
and envy among the agricultural population. It 
is not in human nature for hard-worked men to 
see others amassing thousands, where labor earns 





bat a few dollars, without instituting compari- 
sons. But in really hard times the farmer be- 
gins to realize that land and labor are actual, 


Speed the plough, then, speed the hoe, the | 
There is no | 


| bank like a bank of earth for profits on invest- | 


ments, and liberality in discounts. Yet it is | 
strange how little credit even practical farmers | 
give poor mother earth. They seem afraid to | 
trust her with the custody of their savings 

They are lavish in their draughts upon her re- 
sources, and niggardly in their deposits They 
are very apt to skin the land; to take the pro 
ceeds of their crops and invest them in notes of 
hand, in stocks, in doultful epeculations. Yet 
all who are liberal in their agricultural expendi 
tures, who buy plenty of manure, and manage 
their operations so that each field they cultivate | 
is improved every year, find themselves growing 

richer and richer by the process, s owly, perhaps, 

but surely. Whereas the man who skins and 


Starves his acres, finds himself at last the owner , 
of a barren beritave, and is torced to leave home 
and old associations, and move his household 
goods to the West, there to go throagh the same 
Treat the land 


starve your land 


process of exhausting the soil 
well! and it will treat vou well 


| and your land will starve you 








| good-naturedly 


FRENCH SMUGGLERS 






Smugeling is very extensively carned on in 
France, as it will be wherever government om 
poses exorbitant duties on imported articles. It 


must be remembered that duties are levied + 
only on goods brought across the frontier { 

foreign countries, but there us an internal daty or 
ovtros, as itis called, assessed upon ar ; 
consumption brought into Paris for tt 
inhabitants. 





© use of its 
Many eating-houses and wineshops 
situated just outside the gates do an excel 
business because so many people flock forth to 
get cheaper dinners than they can in the capital 
itself. Every that enters Paris is ot 
course strictly searched by the custom-house 
officials for contrabrand goods, but their shar 
hess is often batted by the ingenuity of the 
smugglers. A gentleman from Paris writes the 
following : 

“T saw through one of the windows of th« 
mayor's office, in the twelfth arrondissement, 
what seemed to be the body of a negro har 
by the neck. 
second, I took it for a human being, whom dis- 








vehicle 


Wing 
At the firstglance, and even at the 


appointed love or perhaps an expeditious judge 
had disposed of so suddenly, But I soon ascer- 
tained that the ebony gentleman in question was 
a large doll, large as life. What to think of this 
I did not know, so I asked the door-keeper the 
meaning of it. 

“*'Phis is the contraband museum,’ was the 
answer, and on showing @ curiosity to examine 
it, he was kind enough to act as my cicerone 

“Tn a large dirty room are scattered over the 
floor, on the walls, and along the ceiling, all the 
inventions of roguery, which had been contis- 
cated from time to time by those guardians of 
the law, the revenue officers. It is a complete 
arsenal of the weapons of smuggling, all, unfor- 
tunately, in complete confusion. 
you! 


Look before 
There is a hogshead dressed up us a 
nurse, with a child that holds two quarts and a 
half. On the other side are two logs, hollow as 
the Trojan horse, and filled with armies of 
cigars; and on the floor lies a huge boa con- 
Strictor, gorged with China silk. The colored 
gentleman who excited my sympathics at first, 
met with his fate ander the following circum- 
stances: He was built of tin, painted black, and 
stood like a keyduck or Ethiopiah chasseur on 
the footboard of a carriage, fastened by Lis fect 
and hands. He had passed through te gates, 
and was well known by sight to the soldiers, whe 
noticed that he was always showing his teeth, 
which they supposed to be the custom of the 
country. One day the carriage he belonged to 
was stopped by a crowd at the gate. There was 
as usual a grand chorus of yells and oaths, the 
vocal part being performed by the drivers end 
cartmen, and the instrumental by their whips. 
The negro, however, never spoke a single word. 
His good behaviour delighted the solkiers, who 
held him up us an example to the crowd. 

“* Look at that black fellow,’ 
how well he behaves! Bravo, nigger!’ He 
showed a perfect inditference to their applause. 

“*My friend,’ said the clerk at the barrier, 
jumping upon the footboard, and slapping our 
sable friend on the shoulder, ‘ we are really much 
obliged to you.’ 

“O, the surprise! the shoulder rattled. The 
officer was bewildered ; ke sounded the footman 
all over, and he was made of metal, and xs full 
as skin could hold of the very best contraband 
liquor, drawn out of his feet. The juicy mortal 
was seized at once, and carried off in triumph. 
The first night the revenue people drank up one 
of his shoulders, and he was soon bled to death. 
Itis now six years since he lost the moisture of 
his system, and was reduced toa dry skeleton.” 


a 





they cried, ‘see 


Tue Great Vincennes Pear Trev. — 
Some of our readers may have heard of this tree. 
The following statement of one of its crops is 
furnished by a correspondent to the Ohio Far- 
mer: “I think I have written you at some time 
in reference to the large pear tree in this country, 
where it now stands as in 1504.) In 1857 ik hove 
140 bushels of fruit, and was 75 feet across the 
top, 75 feet high, and 10 1-2 feet yirth at the 
smallest place below the limbs; but two years 
ago it suffered severely from a tornado, hosing 
two of its principal branches, and is fast going to 
decay.” 

ett 

A cartive Eacre.—The other day Mr. G. 
Waterman, of Bath, Swiftwater Villaye, N. LL, 
trapped a gray eagle, measaring six fect seven 
inches across the wing to the other. Mr. Wacer 
man ought to have let the noble bird go. In 
one of Knowles's plays, Mr. W. Tell, popu! rly 
known as the “ hero of Switzerland,” informs a 





friend that on one of his hunting excurs 
the Alps an eagle came within arrow- 
Bat, adds Mr. T., 


“LT turned my bow aside—I could not shoot 
Teas liverty 


hot of him 


Is Mr. G. W. less patriotic than Mr. W. T+ 
Pee Re ae , 

A scvesite Wac.—A_ school wy having 
helped another in a 4 ait 
eyphering lesson, was angrily questioned by 
the dominie. “Why did a 
son?’ “To ; 


youngster. 


you work his les- 


lessen his work,” replied the 
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Power —A wise man need not bx 


invested 
ith power in order to be convinced that power 
; 18 @ garment bedizened with gold, which duavies 


the beholder by its splendor; but Oppresses the 
wearer by ite weight 
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There are no weapons that re juire more careful 
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GREAT Vincennes Pear Trer.— 
our readers may have heard of this tree. 
owing statement of one of its crops is 
\ by a correspondent to the Ohio Far- 
\ think I have written you at some time 
ace to the large pear tree in this country, 
now stands as in 1804. In 1837 it bore 
els of fruit, and was 75 fect across the 
eet high, and 10 1-2 feet girth at the 
place below the limbs; but two years 
iffered severely from a tornado, losing 
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etive EaGue.—The other day Mr. G. 
an, of Bath, Swiftwater Village, N. LL, 
a gray eagle, measuring six feet seven 
‘ross the wing to the other. Mr. Water- 
cht to have let the noble bird go. In 
Xnowles’s plays, Mr. W. Tell, popularly 
is the “hero of Switzerland,” informs a 
at on one of his hunting excursions in 
3 an eagle came within arrow-shot of him. 


is Mr. T., 


turned my bow aside—I could not shoot— 
Cwas liberty!" 


i. W. less patriotic than Mr. W. T. 2 





evENILE Wac.—A_ schoolboy having 
turedly helped another in a difficult 
ig lesson, was angrily questioned by 
ninie, “Why did you work his les- 
“To lessen his work,” replied the 
‘er. 
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»LveRS. — Several accidents have hap- 
itely from the careless use of these arms. 
‘re no weapons that require more careful 
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yLepek. — Useful knowledge cherishes 
elights the aged, is an ornament in pros- 
nd yields comfort in adversity. 
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iovucnt.—The germ of heaven lies in 
st, as the germ of the blossom lies in the 
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PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 

Our readers may have noticed a paragraph 
going the rounds of the papers, stating that an 
auth ntic portrait of Shakspeare by Burbage, 
had recently been discovered at Stratford in 
England. In regard to this picture, on the 
authenticity of which a lively discussion in kept 
up, Mr. J. O. Halliwell, well known as a Shaks- , 
perian scholar, writes as follows to the Times: | 
“The positive history of the picture hardly ex- | 
tends, however, to a century back. It belonged 
to Mr. Hunt’s grandfather, a gentleman who took 
a leading part in the affairs of the Garrick Jubilee | 
in 1769; but there the pedigree, so far as yet 
known, ends. The conjectures that have been | 
hazarded respecting it having belonged to the | 
Clopton family, however feasible in the event of 
it being proved to belong to the Shaksperian 
period, are at least premature. The portrait had 
been hung in a sombre light, but still in a con- | 
spicuous position in an upper lobby in Mr. Hunt’s | 
house, where I must have passed it scores of 
times in years gone by, certainly without the idea | 
that it was one of importance, or, so far as I re- 
collect, that it was a representation of Shaks- | 
peare at all; but on this latter point it is not un- | 
likely that I may be mistaken. This neglect of 
its curiosity is well explained by Mr. Wright, | 
excepting that, if I rightly undersiood Mr. Col- 
lins, it was not the entire picture that was over- 
painted, but only a part of the face, and chiefly 
the lower portion, the upper lip having been con- 
cealed by the addition of a pair of huge and | 
frightful moustaches, which, no doubt, were alone | 
suflicient to induce an observer to regard the 
painting as a modern caricature. The portrait, 
as now restored, is a large half-length representa- 
tion of the dramatist, in the same dress in which 
he appears in the monumental effigy, and that 
dress similarly colored. It is very clear that 
either the bust was copied from the painting, or 
the painting from the bust; but, having seen the 
picture, I cannot for a moment longer imagine 
that the former position can be ultimately estab- 
lished, and I fancy that it is one somewhat un- 
likely in itself to be correct, even were the paint- 
ing to be of the requisite antiquity. I have little 
if any doubt that this portrait was copied from 
the bust, at the very earliest some time in the first 
of the last century, but more probably, as Mr. 
Dixon has suggested, about the time of the 
jubilee.” 


} 
| 
| 
| 





*‘OLD IRONSIDES.” 

Everything relating to this gallant old ship, 
as dear to American hearts as Nelson “ Victory” 
to English bosoms, possesses a deep interest. 
We give below an anecdote of the “ Eagle of the 
Seas,” which cannot be read without a thrill of 
emotion. Ata late dinner party, Commodore 
Stuart spoke in relation to the battle between the 
Constitution, Cyane and Levant. He said: 
“ Since you have forced me to lay aside my nat- 
ural modesty, I will do this much—I will nar- 
rate that anecdote correctly. The ships Cyane 
and Levant were sent to take the Constitution. 
They were both commanded by captains who 
had won distinction at Trafalgar and the Nile— 
Captains Falcon and Douglass. After the Con- 
stitution had taken both ships, and the captains 
were on board the Constitution, a coolness exist- 
ed between them in consequence of the capture. 
Each accused the other of bearing out of the 
action and leaving the brunt to his associate. 
This question they agreed to leave to me, and I 
settled it in a moment. ‘It was you, Captain 
Douglass, who first bore out of the action.’ They 
were satisfied, and shook hands. While they 
were further discussing the matter and deploring 
their defeat, said I, ‘ Gentleman, did you expect 
to take the Constitution with those two ships? 
Why, you went on board them this morning, and 
said they were in as good order as before the 
action. Now, if you like, I will send you back 
to them, give you your men and officers, and 
tile you both over again. Take the Constitution, 
with two ships? Why, you couldn’t do it with 
a dozen. This is the Constitution of the United 
States. You may sink it, and sink us with it, 
but you couldn’t take it with all your king’s fleet.” 
So afraid were the British admiralty of the 
Constitution, that they dared not trust a single 
frigate alone, but compelled the Levant to wait 
until the Cyane was ready to sail in company.” 





Kititise Giances.—The ladies of Seville 
are famous for their beaux yeur. When a Sevil- 
lana passes near you, she slowly droops her eye- 
lids, then suddenly raising them flashes on you a 
glance of insupportable brilliancy, rolls her black 
lustrous pupils, and then drops the veil of her 
dark lashes again. Nothing can convey an 
idea of these incendiary glances; there is no 
phrase in our language equivalent to the Spanish 
ojear—* ogling” is an insipid and inexpressive 
word. 





A pvovite Request.—Horace Walpole tells 
the annexed anecdote of a humane jailor in Ox- 
fordshire, who made the following application to 
one of his condemned prisoners: ‘ My good 
friend, I have a little favor to ask of you, which 
from your obliging disposition, 1 doubt not you 
will readly grant. You are ordered for execu- 


ame TEE 





tion on Friday week. I have a particular en- 
gagement on that day; if it makes no difference | 
to you, wou/d you say next Friday instead ?” 





TrRaveLiinc.—The number of passengers | 
that crossed the Atlantic in 1860, between Eng- | 
land and the United States, in steamers, was | 
74,440, of which number 49,796 came to America | 
and 24,644 went to England. This shows an 
excess upon the total of 1859 of 15,430 persons. 





Ur to Ssurr.—As musical snuff boxes of 
Switzerland play airs that are copyright, the sin- | 
gular idea has been come to, to prohibit them 
unless the author's rights are paid. 
see ———— 

A sap Tretu.—We are oftener more cruel- 
ly robbed by those who steal into our hearts thap 
by those who steal into our houses. 

a | 

REFINEMENT.—True refinement strengthens | 

the intellect and purifies the manners. 


A DRAMATIC SCENE. 


A telegraph office is not always the safest 


! 
| 


place in the world, and probably every operator, | 


in the course of his service, meets with one 
“hair-breadth scape,” at least. The following 
scene is said to have been drawn from the life, 
the incident occurring at an office in Buffalo. 


Time, 6 P. M. The reporters assembled | 


around a table, waiting anxiously for news from | 


New York. Barometer down to twenty-seven 
and a half inchcs, and occasional flashes of light- 
ning show that a storm is brewing outside. Op- 
erator touches his instrument delicately, and his 
arm twitches spasmodically. 

Operator—Write fast, gentlemen. 

Washington, Feb. 28 (another twitch). 

Reporter—Weli, Feb. 28, what next? 

Operator—I am afraid we shall be obliged to 
knock off. The elements are against us. 
(Touches the instrament again, and a blue 
spark, the size of a chestnut burr, with a report 
like a torpedo, follows.) 

Reporter (an elderly gentleman, with specta- 
cles)—Bless me! what’s that? 

Operator—Only the lightning, sir. 

Elderly reporter—Dear me ! does it often oc- 
cur? (Another spark, which the elderly gentle- 
man dodges.) 

Operator—( Proceeds to give particulars of his 
experience. Narrates how he has several times 
been knocked off his stool, and expresses his firm 
conviction that some one will be killed in this 
way one of these days. Thinks, too, it is as 
likely to be a bystander as an operator ) 

Reporters (evidently somewhat uneasy)—Do 
you think we shall get anything more this 
evening? 

Operator (with a malicious and sanguinary 
expression) —O, we'll try. 

Instrument—Cr-r-r-r-r-bang ! 

Reporters—Never mind; O, nevermind! Let 
it go for to-night. (Folding up their papers 
hastily, kecping an eye on the apparatus. ) 

Instrument — Phit-phit-tr-r-r-tsit-st-st-st-bang ! 
bang! phit-phit— 

(Exit reporters, standing not upon the order 
of their going, but going at once.) 

Elderly reporter (looking through the crack of 
the door)—My specta— 

Instrument—Bang! bang! 

(Elderly reporter vanishes. ) 





TAKING THE CENSUS. 

This herculean task, which occurs happily but 
once in every decade, is over, to the great de- 
light, we dare say, of the unfortunate census- 
takers. Manifold have been their tribulations, 
of which the following is, we believe, a genuine 
specimen. 

“Madam, will you please inform me of the 
number of inhabitants in this house ?” 

“Sir?” 

“The population in this 

“ Well there is eight in the room overhead.” 

“ How many ?” 

“Eight” 

“ Are they all adults ?” 

“No; they are all Smiths, except two 
boarders.” 

“ Smiths; black or white smiths, madam ?” 

“Vd have you know I don’t live in a house 
with niggers.” 

“TI didn’t allude to color, I meant their 
calling.” 

“O, that’s it, is it? Well, if you had been 
here last night, you’d have found out, for they 
was calling the watch as loud as they could 
scream.” 

“ Madam, I merely wish to know how many 
people you have in this house, and what they do 
for a living.” 

“Yes, yes, now I understand. Well, let me 
see, there’s the two Mullinses—that’s one.” 

“ That makes two, madam.” 

“ Well, if you know best, count ’em yourself.” 

“It is my business to inquire, madam.” 

“ Well, you’d better attend to it, then, and not 
bother me.” 

“ Madam, I am out with the census, and—” 

“ Well, you act out of your senses, [ should 
think, to come into my house, asking such 
questions.” 

“tis in accordance with an act of Congress, 
madam.” 

“ Well, you tell Mr. Congress, or whatever his 
name is, that he acts very foolish in sending you 
round, axing sich shaller, silly questions.” 

The man left. 








ScruruLovus Po.itengess.—As the Rev. Mr. 
—— was one day walking out he passed two 
little lads, one of whom made a very manly bow. 
As _ he turned his back upon them, he heard the 
following very amusing conversation: “ Why, 
John, didn’t you know that that man was Par- 
son M——, our minister?” ‘“ Yes, of course, I 
did.” “ Well, then, why did you not make a 
bow to him?” Why? My mother don’t be- 
long to his meeting !” 
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A Fact.—A countrywoman said to his son as 
he was leaving her for Paris, ‘‘ As soon as you 
get there, my boy, you must send me a letter.” 
When the young man reached Paris, he said to 
his master, “Sir, if you've got an oid letter that’s 
good for nothing, 1 wish you'd give it to me.” 
“What for?” asked his master. “For my 
mother, sir; she told me to send her a letter as 
soon as I'd got to Paris.” 





Tue Bacwoonist. — Professor Lowe came 
near being shot by the country people when he 
alighted from his 1200 mile balloon trip. They 


probably took him for Lo! the poor Indian. 


~-—oo + 
Inkwork.—Many a Venus as beautiful as 
she who rose from the white foam of the sea, 
has risen from the black foam of the poet's 
inkstand. 





Coysciesce.— The just man’s conscience 


is a mirror of polished steel, which the impure | 


breath ct the wicked cannot sully. 
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Goop Apvicr.— Make as little dust as you | 
| can in the highway of life. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS 


A woman’s world is small in dimensions, but | 


it is the heart’s universe. 

One ungrateful man does a mortal injury to all 
men who need assistance. 

May has at last ceased pouting and smiles in 
all her sunny beauty. 

Edwin Forrest is still attracting crowded 
houses in the city of New York. 

Lowe's balloon voyage—1200 miles in nine 
hours is the fastest time made. 

Gross and vulgar minds always pay more re- 
spect to wealth than worth. 

Bow not to the rich until you are unable to 
stand erect before honest men. 

Housewifery is now acknowledged to be one of 
the ancient and lost arts. 

Being positive in judgment to-day is no proof 
we sha’n’t change our views to-morrow. 


braved when present. 

He who puts a bad conclusion on a good ac- 
tion reveals his own wickedness. 

Some men’s minds are so badly tumbled that 
they can’t be made up. ; 

The Duke of Malakoff has 100,000 dollars a 
year as governor of Algeria. 

All good principles must stagnate without the 
impulse of mental activity. 

Medicine, be it understood, will never remedy 
bad habits. 

What human plan, two hundred years old, 
does not require renovation ? 

A writer says of woman’s mission—that wo- 
men are born to do the loving. 

The value of the jewels in the British crown is 
only $820,000. 

The banking capital of this country in 1860 
amounted to $410,000,000. 
~ The artiticial propagation of fish in England 
and Scotland has been completely successful. 

The emperor Napoleon has invented a new 
rifle—he is used to rifling. 

Mrs. Newman, an English lady, is one of the 
best rifle shots in the United Kingdom. 

What word gives sorrow to the mechanic and 
joy to the prisoner? Discharged. 

A soldier is like a barber; the first faces the 
powder, the second powders the face. 

A lady refused to learn French, saying one 
tongue was enough for a woman. 

Why is a waiter like a race-horse ? 
he often runs for a plate or cup. 

° 


Because 





OUR FOOD. 

From experiments made by celebrated chem- 
ists, we find that in bread every hundred pounds’ 
weight is found to contain eighty pounds of nu- 
tritious matter; butcher meat, averaging the 
various sorts, contains only thirty-one pounds in 
a hundred pounds; French beans eighty pounds ; 
peas twenty-three pounds; lentiles ninety-four 
pounds; greens and turnips, which are the most 
aqueous of all vegetables used for domestic pur- 
poses, furnish only eight pounds of solid nutri- 
tious sub in a hundred pounds; carrots 
fourteen pounds ; and what is very remarkable, 
as being in oppositi¥ffs the hitherto acknowl- 
edged theory, a hundred pounds of potatoes only 
yield twenty-five pounds of substance valuable 
as nutritious. According to this estimate, one 
pound of good bread is equal to two and a half 
or three pounds of potatoes; and seventy-five 
pounds of bread and thirty pounds of butcher 
meat are equal to three hundred pounds of pota- 
toes. Or, aguin, one pound of rice, or of broad 
beans, is equal to four pounds of cabbage and 
three pounds of turnips. This calculation is con- 
sidered correct, and may be useful to families 
where the best mode of supporting nature should 
be adopted at the least expense. 








Specimens oF Frencu ApvertTistnc —A 
dealer in hams advertises that his hams are so 
well cured that the longer they are kept, the bet- 
terthey are; and of such an exccllent quality, 
that, if eaten constantly by women of the worst 
temper imaginable, théy will render them gentle 
and tractable as lambs; they are particularly 
recommended as diet for children, to give them 
a quiet disposition. Another person advertises 
pommade for promoting the growth of hair; and 
states that he is so certain of its efficacy, that he 
makes it a rule of never accepting any payment 
of a purchaser, hovever bald, until he have his 
head covered with hair. 





Tue pettinc Manta.—An inveterate better 
chanced to step into an apothecary shop on busi- 
ness, and when about leaving, incidentally remark- 
ed: “ Well, I don’t want any physic to-day.”— 
“ You don’t know that,” said the knight of the 
pestle and mortar, “you may fall down and break 
your leg before you get to the post-office.”’—“ I'll 
bet you a dollar I don't,” replied the other.—“ O, 
no, that’s not a good bet,” was the reply.—“ Well, 
then, I'll bet I do!” The apothecary declined 
the bet. 





Rocers’s Wit.—A friend, in conversation 
with Rogers, said, “I never put my razor in hot 
water, as I find it injures the temper of the blade.” 
—No doubt of it,” said the poet; ‘show me 
the bla#@ that would not be out of temper, if 
plunged into hot water.” 

__ oe Owes o- 

Over-scrcruLovs.—There is a tradesman 
in Washington Street who is so opposed to pugi- 
lism, that he refuses to advertise his goods, feur- 
ing he may hit the public taste. 

to -— + 

Apversity. — Adversity is the crucible in 
which great characters are purified; little ones 
evaporate in the trial. 

-_——_ ¢2weoa@ - 

Lapor.—Nothing is won without labor. You 
must plunge into the depths of the sea to gather 
pearls. 


eae 

Question axp ANswer.—What letter would 
make every flower alike ’—W would make all 
flowers wall-flowers. 








eae + eerie 

Books —The !a: est-bound hooks 
are not always the bet, says an Oriental proverb. 

| 


| 


t and rict 





See ee 
A Fact.—One never regrets doing a polite or 
' kind thing, no matter how it is received. 





Danger should be feared when distant and 


FLAG OF OUR UNIGN?:*- 


Foreign Btems. 

Ericsson's air engines are being manufactured 
at Nottingham, England. 

The Dachess of Kent left personal property to 
the amount of $150,000 only. 

A number of philosophical women recently 
celebrated in Germany the 1288th «nriversary of 
the birth of Plato. 

Madame Virginia Whiting Lorini had just 
concluded a brilliant engagement at Berlin, at 
lust accounts, and was going to Brussels. 

In Madrid, last month, a Spanish merchant 
drew a prize in a lottery of $200,000, and soon 
after became insane. Excitement did it. 

The city of Berlin is overrun by millions of 
rats. The police have been called upon to 





interfere. 


On the river Darling, in Australia, is a district 
of country many thousand miles in extent, ad 


| mirably adapted to the raising of cotton. 


A new pamphlet, emanating from Louis Na- 
poleon, on the affairs of Turkey, is about to ap- 


| pear, the anticipated character of which 1s excit- 





ing great alarm in Europe. 

Five hundred persons, soldiers and their fam- 
ilies, were destroyed in the bastion of St. Anto- 
nio at Gaeta, by the explosion of a sivgle 
sixteen-inch ritled shell in the magazine. 

Lady Wetherell-Warneford has left by her will 
$25,000 to her favorite maid, $!50,000 for re- 
pairs, etc., of old churches, and $175,000 as a 
fund tor the support of the poor wdews and 
orphans of the clergymen in the diocese of 
Gloucester. 

Among the properties left by a deceased old 
English gentleman of the name of Fish, the 
owner of Knowles Cottage, Devon, (a celebrated 
show place), are no less than tour hundred 
public houses. He was as eccentric as he was 
rich, and was called the golden tish. 

C. W. Eddy, formerly a travelling fellow of 
Oxford has been lecturing on American imple- 
ments and economic contrivances. He eulogizes 
the American axe as a perfect instrument, and 
praises the earth auger, as well as the machine 
for breaking rocks for ballast of roads. 


—— - 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Call no man a reprobate, for while we live we 
may yet mend. 

Lock not for confidence in that heart, at whose 
portals sits seltishness. 

Pride is as the ice of winter; the season will 
surely come when it must melt. 

While faith has nothing doubtful, yet in reason 
there is nothing positive. 

Woman is, we grant, the “ weaker vessel,” but 
she is moulded of finer clay. 

Anger, though an infirmity, is nevertheless 
sometimes justitiable, and even noble. 

If a falsehood paralyzed the tongue, what a 
deathlike silence would pervade society ! 

Seck not for unbounded popularity, for to 
reach it you must bow low to knaves and fools. 

A man is better inthe wrong it he be sincere, 
than in the right with a falsehood to back him. 

The light of many a bright soul is clouded 
by the dark and imperative shadow of cir- 
cumstance. 

It is wiser and better to hold the torch of truth 
to the mind than the torch of persecution to the 





Even slender joys cast a genial sunshine over 
the heart, and who is so miserable that knows 
them not? 

Generally a man’s self-love increases in pro- 
portion as he grows unworthy of his own or 
anybody elsv’s love. 

The mind has a certain vegetative power 
which cannot be wholly idle. If it is not lad out 
and cultivated into a beautifal garden, it will of 
itself shoot up in weeds or flowers of a wild 
growth. 

The perfumes of a thousand roses soon die, 

but the pain caused by one of their thorns re- 
mains long after; a saddened remembrance in 
the midst of mirth is like that thorn among the 
roses. 
High happiness, in this world, is a picture 
which the imagination forms rather than a re- 
ality which man is allowed to possess; and he 
whose wishes, respecting perishable possessions, 
are reasonable and bounded, is hkely to lead the 
safest, and for that reason the most desirable 
life. 

If men could find the fabled fountain that is 
said to restore youth, and health, and beauty, 
with what eagerness they would rash to drink 
its waters! Yet with scarcely less cayerness do 
they rush to drink of waters that bring upon 
them premature old age, and disease and loath- 
some ugliness. 


Hoker's Budget. 


Why isa man of merit like a broken key? 
Because he ought to be re-warded. 

OF all the climes of earth, the torrid zone bears 
the palm. 

A delicate person should stay within doors 
when the wind is shifiing. 

The Post has been studying Fonotophy ; here 
is a specimen : “ Watkanc b qrd mast b ndurd.” 

Which is the first case of intoxication as re- 
corded in the Bible? That of Goliath—for he 
got slewed with a sling. 

A schoolmaster said to himself, “Iam like a 
hone—I sharpen a number of béades, but wear 
myself out in doing it.” 

A great poet says that “ the mountains stand 
fixed.’”” We know, however, that it is no un- 
common thing for them to “ slope !”” 





Why should a man with one cent export a 
large quantity of breadstuff? Because he is the 
owner of ten mi//s. 

An English paper advertises for sale a ‘ per- 
fect ludy’s horse.” We don’t care about the 
horse, but the perfect lady is worth having. 

When is woman like bread, man’s staff of life? 
When she is more needed (kneaded) at home than 
toasted abroad. 

“ She isn’t all that fancy painted her!” bitterly 
exclaimed a rejected lover; “and worse than 
that, she isn’t all that she paints herself.” 

Why is an act of homicide like Great Britain * 
Because it is known over the world as assassina- 
tion (a-sassy-nation). 

Why is asharp nosed woman like the great 
wall of China? Because if crossed, you're apt 
to find a Tartar. 

Girls sometimes put their lips ont poutingly 
because they are angry, and sometimes because 
their lips are disposed to meet yours half way. 

How can it be proved that Captain May got 
beaten at Palo Alro? Because he made an a 
sault and the Mexicans gave him a hottery 

The following conundram has heen ascribed to 
a learned judge: Why os the letter D like o 
equalling child! Because it makes wa mad 

Ww vare chil jren that have soiled a bright stove 
like the Amer t 
tion? Because they took off the / 


ans in the ¢ of the Revolu- 


A lawrer engaged in a case tormented a wit 
ness so much w 





questions, that the poor fel 
red for water said the 
judge, “ I thought you would pump him dry.” 


ow at last There 





~ Quill and Srissors. 


Advices from England announce the sudden 
disappearance of kadwin James, an eminent bar 
rister and member of parliament for London 
It is accounted for by stores of enormous frauds, 
and taking away money entrusted to him to the 
amount of $150,000 for taking up certain bills 
Mr. Jones has not been heard from of late so 
much as formerly, bat his parhamentsry recerd 
is about as mach noted as that of Cobden, Roe 
tack, or Bright. He has long been in debt large- 
ly, and his affairs were in the hands of trustees, 
who allowed $5000 a year oat of his great pro- 
fessional income 

According to the criminal returns for 1858, 
among the convicts were twenty-three hereditary 
nobles, thirty-nine enjoying versonal nobility, 
and twenty-two ecclesiastics This would seem 
to show that the Kussian nobility were very bad 
fellows, and that the course of justice in that em 
pire was very even towards high and low—did 
we not happen to remember that “crme in 
HKussia more than half the time means falling un- 
der the displeasure of the State, and that nearly 
all these nobles and ecclesiastics had offended in 
that manner instead of murdering or stealing 

Minie, the inventor of the rifle bearing his name, 
supervises an immense workshop in Paris. At 
breakfast, over his slice of melon, or at the butts 
of Vincennes, the chef is the same man. The 
perfection of arms is the devouring passion of his 
life. Always attempting something new, always 
practising his arms, he may any day produce a 
weed result. In France he is known as the great- 





| est authority for fire-arms. 


One of the most fearful earthquakes ever ex- 
perienced in South America desolated the town of 
Mendoza, in the Argentine Confederation, on the 
20th of March. Upwards of 8000 lives were de 
stroyed. Whole families were swept into eterni- 
ty in an instant, and the few who escaped were 
left homeless, naked, and starving. It was re- 
ported that the town of San Juan, about thirty 
leagues from Mendoza, was also destroyed. 

A new French play has for a plot a compact 


| between a doctor and the Angel of Death, who 
| promises him fortune and success in life. The 
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terms, however, upon which he is to be enriched 
are, that as soon as the Angel of Death appears 
in the room of the patient, the doctor is to cease 
his opposition and withdraw, 

Jane Peterson was sentenced at Brockville, 
Canada, to be hanged on the 10th of Jane, for 
the murder of her husband. She beat him to 
death with an axe, and then threw the body into 
the river. The deceased had previously made a 
will leaving her all his property. 

A photograph of the bottom of the sea in Wey- 
mouth Bay has been successfully taken by the 
means of an ingenious apparatus. The utility 
of this attempt is that the condition of piers, 
bridges, piles and other structures under water, 
may now be ascertained. 

It is said that Queen Victoria has sunk into a 
settled melancholy since the death of her mother, 
and that it is feared that she will not recover ber 
mind. In consequence, drawing-rooms have been 
put off till the end of June, 

Black sulphur has been extensively used in 
England in the culture of hops, to destroy the 
insects to which they are liable, bat the hops 
themselves are injured in taste and quality by the 
application. 

The vibration of the strings of a piano range 
from forty to four thousand in number per min- 
ute. This has been demonstrated by a machine 
invented by Cagnard Latour. 

One of the oil wells at Rouseville, Pa., regu- 
larly ceases to flowon the Sabbath. This singu- 
lar fact is well authenticated. We hope the oil 
speculators profit by the example. 

A new comedy by M. About is much talked of 
in Parisian literary circles. It will not be pro- 
duced, however, earlier than autumn, at the 
Theatre Francais. 

Dr. Barwell, in a new surgical work, says 
there is no vacuam in the human bones, but they 
are kept whole and firm by the attraction of 
cohesion. 

Three thousand Syrian Christian girls have 
been carried off and sold to the Turks during the 
late disturbance. 

Mrs. Lesdernier, well known in this city, is 
succeeding tolerably well as a dramatic reader in 
London. 

In astronomical measurements the linear value 
of a second, at Saturn's distance, is equal to 4400 
niles. 

Several French journalists have been sum- 
marily expelled from Venice by the Austrian 
authorities. 

A perfect gold watch may be bought in Lon- 
don tor twenty dollars. 

Lint should be so scraped as to present a 
fibrous surface. 





. 
. 
Rlarriages. 

In thie city, by Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Charies Gray 
to Mins Rachel B Owens 

By Kev. De. Stow, Mr. Luther B Braser to Miss Elien 
E Payne. 

By Kev James F. Clarke, Mr. Samuel Hall, Jr, to 
Miss Mary E. Kilbourn 

By Kev WC. High, Mr. William A. Loring, Jr, to 
Mies Mary A) Biondel 

By Kev Dr Duvean, Mr James Duckworth to Miss 
Elizabeth Baker 

By Rev Dr Neale, Mr. Daniel W Russell to Miss Mary 
A. Ruggles 

By Kev Edwin J. Gerry, Mr John Brady t Mine Blee- 
ney Tanney. 

At Charlestown, by Rev Hl C Graves, Mr William I 
Seilon to Mine Josephine Bo Cobbett 

At East Cambridge, by Rev Hi K Pervear, Mr Charies 
H. Atwood to Miss Sarah E Sawyer 

At Roxbury, by Kev, Alfred Putnam, Mr Henry B 
Lang t© Mire Bmily Fo Lancry 

At Lowell, by Kev) GF Warren, Mr George Ro Me 
Fariand to Mix © Augusta Nichols 

At Chelsea, by Rev © H Leooard, Mr. Kil Thayer to 
Miss Lucy M Thayer 

At New Bedford, by Rev A A. Miner, Mr. George W 
Sherman to Mise Mary J. Brownell 

Ai Worcester, by Rew Jo J. Tucker. Mr Aaron Smith 
to Mies M. Adda “Maynard 

At Sowervilie, by Kev D T Packard, Mr Charles L 
Ingram te Mise Juiia L Hodgdon 

At Newbury port. by Kev Dr. Horton, Mr. Goodvio 
Wood to Mre Mary Lo Gale 

At North Reading. by Kew T N, Jones, Mr. Ooerar 
Cram to Miss Kien Maria Moore 


Deaths. 


In thiecity, Mr William B Hill 18 Mre Heonsh 
7 Hannah Kichardon lisskes 
At South Boston. Mise Mary Jane Black 

K PP. Woodman, 31 
At East Boston, Mr Jenne Eames, (5) 
At Uhariestown, Mr NeLou A Ute, 3%. Mre Anns P 





Mr. Albom 








| Barnard, 


At Weet Cambridge, Mies Rebecen Porter, 44 
A 





At South Dedoem. Mie Uy ptnia Morse, 42. 
At Duxtary, Mise Heteres # Alden 2A 

At Brookline, Mre Abby Deane. 64 

At West Newtou, Mice Mary Ko Trevette 30 
At Neponset, Mr James Kichardeon, 82 

At Miron Mr Jdemes Heli © 

At New Bedfert, Mire © Ame'ia Palaces 
At Seuthbore Capt Boph Brichkaw, % 

At Priveetop Mre Susan 2 
At North Brdeewater Mr Narhant- 
At Lewei\, Mire Mery Kimbail, 72 


Oroe, 34 


Ai Worcesie Jute Wheevek T2 
At Hotceo. Mre Sarah Ko Rogers 

At Nanfuctet. Mr Homptrey ( annoe, 7* 
At Canton, Mr Caeb€ Jenkles 2 

At Newburyport, Mise Harnan 4 Vite 
At*attm, Mre Harriet Wart. 4 


AL Pirtinad, Me Cept Wm Worthery a 
At Dasthua NM Mir seran W Licke 





































{Written for The Flag of oar Union.) 


TO THEE-—ONLY THEE. 
BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE 


When the daylight has faded, 
And twilight so gray 

Has come, and the shadows 
Of even do play 

Oa the mountain, the vale, 
The lake and the rill, 

And the glad voice of nature 
Is hushed and still: 

My thoughts ever wander 
Across the blue sea, 

And turn, my own loved one, 
To thee—only thee! 


When the mantle of midnight 
Descends to the earth, 

And the revel is over— 
The gay sounds of mirth 

Are hushed, and sweet slumber 
Is kissing bright eyes: 

While the soft moon is treading 
The liquid blue skies, 

My thoughts ever wander 
Across the blue sea, 

Ani turn, my own loved one, 
To thee—only thee! 


When the morning is dawning 
So clear and so bright, 
And the sun cheers the earth 
With his yellow gold light, 
And the birds in the tree-tops 
Their glad praises sing, 

And the forest with anthems 
Of joy ’s made to ring, 

My thoughts ever wander 
Across the blue sea, 

And turn, my own loved one, 
To thee—only thee! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE AMPUTATED HAND. 
THE CONFESSION OF A GREEK MERCHANT. 


BY 8. L. FINLEY. 

I was born in Constantinople. My father was 
a dragoman, uniting in addition to that occupa- 
tion that of dealer in perfumes and silk stuffs. 
He gave me a good education, and being a man 
of learning, he assisted one of our priests in 
forming my young mind. His first intention was 
to leave me his business, but as I showed greater 
aptitude for study than he had given me credit 
for, by the advice of his friends he decided to 
make me a physician, for the reason that physi- 
cians make large fortunes in Constantinople. 

A great many Frenchmen visited our home, 
and one of them persuaded my father to allow me 
to accompany him to Paris, where he stated I 
could learn the science of medicine at a small 
cost. My father, who had travelled in his youth, 
accepted this proposition, and the Frenchman 
to'd me that I might hold myself in readiness to 
leave in three months. 

I was overjoyed at the idea of visiting a 
foreign country, and the time I had to wait ap- 
peared very long. At last my protector tinished 
the business which detained him at Constanti- 
nople, and was ready toleave The day so anx- 
ivusly expected by me at length dawned, and my 
father called me into his bedchamber. I saw 
spread on the table handsome dresses, and 
various weapons. But what especially attracted 
my notice was a large pile of gold—more than I 
had ever seen before. My father embraced me, 
and said : 

“You see, my son, that I have been occupied 
in making the necessary provisions for your 
journey. These weapons belong to you. They 
are the same your grandfather gave to me when 
I set out on my travels. Take them, but do not 
use them unless you are attacked—I ask that of 
you. My fortune is not large, but I have divided 
it into three portions—one belongs to you, the 
second I shall reserve for my own necessities, 
while the third I shall hold sacred and inviolable, 
that it may be useful to you inthe hour of need.” 

Thus spoke my poor old father, while the tears 
streamed from his eyes, at the presentiment, per- 
haps, that I should never see him again. 

The journey was performed without any mis- 
adventure, and on the sixth day we reached 
Paris. My friend, the Frenchinan, hired a 
chamber for me, and advised me to be sparing 
of my money, which did not amount to more 
than the sum of two thousand crowns. 

I lived three years in the great capital, and 
learned all that it was necessary for a good phy- 
sician to know; but I should not tell the truth 
if I were to state that my stay in Paris was an 
agreeable one to me, for the manners and cus- 
toms of that nation did not please me. I made, 
however, some good friends, who were as young 
as myself, and possessed noble hearts. 

The desire to see my own home again became 
irresistible. Since I had left Constantinople, I 
had received no intelligence of my father. An 
opportunity now occurred for me to return home. 
T embraced it with avidity. An ambassador was 
on the eve of leaving France for the Porte. I 
joined him in the capacity of surgeon, and in 
due time reached Constantinople. 

I found my father’s house closed, and the 
neighbors, astonished to see me, informed me 
that my father had been dead more than three 
months. The priest who had educated me 
brought me the key of the house, and then left 
me, and I entered the dsserted dwelling. Every- 
thing remained just as my father had left it; the 
gold only which he had promised to leave in 
reserve was missing. The priest when inter- 
rogated by me on this matter, bowed and said: 

“Your father died like a good man, and left 
his money to the church.” 

This was something that I could not under- 
stand, but what was I to do? I had no wit- 
nesses to gainsay the priest’s statement, and I 
thought myself fortunate that he did not consider 
the house and merchandize belonging to my 
father, asa legacy to the church. This was the 
first misfortune that happened to me, but after 
that blow, trouble on trouble followed. My rep- 
utation as a physician did not spread, because I 
was ashamed to play the charlatan, and one thing 
especially was wanting, and that was my father’s 
recommendation, which, had he been alive, 
would have served to introduce me into the 
richest and best families. But these families 
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never cast a thought on poor Zaleucus. And 
then again, my father’s merchandize bung on 
my hands. All his old customers disappeared 
after his death, and none showed themselves 
only at very rare intervals. 

One day, while plunged in deep grief reflect- 
ing on my situation, the idea suddenly entered 
my mind that I had often seen in France people 
of my nation, travelling through the country, 
and offering their merchandize for sale through 
the markets of the various towns. I remembered 
that these foreign merchants always did a good 
business, from the simple fact that they were 
foreigners, from which I concluded that such 
an avocation must be a very profitable one. 

My mind was made up ina moment. I sold 
my father’s house, employed a portion of the 
funds in purchasing articles which are rarely met 
with in France, such as shawls, silks, pomades, 
oils, etc., and the rest of the money I contided to 
the care of a tried friend. Then I took a berth 
on board a ship just about to start, and for the 
second time was on my way to France. We had 
scarcely passed the Dardauelles when fortune 
appeared to change. Our passage was short 
and pleasant. 

I travelled through France, from town to 
town, and everywhere sold my merchandize 
easily and to advantage. I ought also to men- 
tion one thing which brought me no little money, 
and that is the profit to which I put my medical 
knowledge. When I arrived in a town, I imme- 
diately announced by posters that a Greck phy- 
sician had arrived who had performed numerous 
cures. And the fact is my balms and drugs 
brought me in many a sequin. 

It was in this manner that I at last reached 
Florence I proposed to remain there a long 
time, in the first place because the city pleased 
me, and secondly because I wished to recruit 
after the fatigues of my peregrinations. I hired 
a shop in the quarter of the Holy Cross, and not 
far from there a dwelling, two chambers of which 
opened on a balcony. At the same time I dis- 
tributed my bills, which announced me both as 
a physician and merchant. I had scarcely 
opened my shop when purchasers came in crowds, 
and although my prices were somewhat raised, 
I sold more than I had ever done before, owing, 
Thad but little doubt, to my polite and agreeable 
manners to my customers, 

Thad been four days in Florence, and every- 
thing had turned out exactly in accordance with 
my wishes, when in the evening just as I was 
about closing my shop, I found in a small box a 
note which I did not remember to have placed 
there. I opened it. It contained a request that 
I should repair that same night, at twelve 
o’clock, to the bridge known as the Ponte Vee 
chio. Fora long time I turned over in my 
own mind as to whom the person could possibly 
be who made this request to me. I came to the 
conclusion that it was some one who wished to 
conduct me to a sick person’s chamber. I there- 
fore resolved to keep the appointment, still for 
precaution’s sake I armed myself with the sabre 
givenme by my father. 

Midnight approached. I started off, and it 
was not long before I arrived at the Ponte Vee- 
chio. The bridge was entirely deserted; but I 
determined to wait some time to see if any one 
would make his appearance. It was a cold 
night. ‘The moon shone forth in all its’ bright- 
ness, and at my feet I saw the waters of the 
Aruo sparkling in its rays. Suddenly the hour 
of twelve sounded from a church clock in the 
city, and there appeared standing before me 
a man of tall stature, enveloped in a red 
cloak, with one half of his face concealed by a 
black mask, and the other portion by a fold of 
his cloak which he held up to it. My first sen- 
sation was ore of fear on account of the sudden- 
ness of the apparition, but I soon recovered my- 
self, and was the first to speak. 

“Tf you are he who invited me to visit this 
bridge this evening, tell me what I can do for 

ut”? 

“Follow me!” said the man in the red cloak, 
turning round and speaking slowly. 

I did not much like the idea of going alone 
with this stranger, I therefore remained motion- 
less, and replied : 

“Tf you will not tell me what you want me 
fur, you can at least show me your face, so that 
I may judge for myself if I can trust you or not.” 

The stranger appeared to take no notice of my 
remark. 

“If you will not follow me, Zaleucus,” said 
he, “you can remain.” And he walked away 
from me. : 

I then grew very angry. ‘Do you imagine,” 
Texclaimed, “ that a man like me is to be made 
the sport of the first fool who makes his appear- 
ance, and that you can bring me out this cold 
night for nothing ?” 

I rushed forward and seized him by the cloak, 
and crying out still louder, I endeavored to hold 
him in my grasp; but the cloak remained in my 
hand, and the stranger disappeared round an 
angle of a neighboring street. By degrees my 
anger subsided. I had at least possession of the 
cloak, and that might hereafier give me some 
key to this extraordinary adventure. I wrapped 
myself in it, and started for my ownhome. I 
had searcely gone a hundred yards when a man 
approached me, and whispered in my ear : 

“ Be on your guard, count, there is nothing to 
be done to-night.” 

Before I had time to turn round, the person 
had disappeared in the shadows of the houses. 
I asked myself a hundred times whether these 
remarks were addressed to me or to the cloak, 
but all my reflections could cast no light upon it. 
The next morning I was undecided what to do. 
My first idea was to have the garment cried by 
the public crier of the city, as if I had found it. 
But then I further reflected that this would give 
me no solution to the enigma. 

I now examined the cloak a little more closely. 
It was a cloak of Genoa velvet, richly embroid- 
ered with gold. Its costly character suggested to 
me an idea which I resolved to put ioto imme- 
diate execution. I took it into my shop, and 
exposed it for sale, taking care, however, to put 
such a high price upon it that I was certain I 
should not find a purchaser for it. My purpose 
was to examine attentively every one who 





should come and price it, for I felt certain that 1 
could recognize the person to whom it belonged 


amonga thousand. As Texpected, the cloak at- 


tracted a great deal of attention on account of 





its extraordinary beauty ; but no one called who 
resembled the strang: t, and no one felt disposed 
to give me the two hundred sequins which I 
asked for it. I asked several of my customers if 
they had ever seen in Florence a cloak like it, 
they all replied in the negative, and affirmed that 
they had never seen anything so handsome 
before. 

In the evening a young man entered my shop 
who had been there several times during the day, 
and who had made me several offers for the 
cloak. He threw on the counter a purse full of 
sequins, exclaiming : 

“By Bacchus, Zaleucus, I must have that 
cloak!’ So saying he began to count out his 
gold. 

My perplexity was very great. My only mo- 
tive in exposing the cloak wus to attract the no- 
tice of the passers-by, and not to sell it. And 
here was a young fool who was determined to 
give me the exorbitant price I asked for it. 
What couldI do? I accepted his offer, deriv- 
ing some satisfaction from the fact that I was so 
amply rewarded for my nocturnal adventure. 

The young man threw the cloak over his 
shoulder and left the shop. He had scarcely, 
however, crossed the threshold when he turned 
back, and unpinning a piece of paper which had 
been fastened to the cloak, threw it at me, 
saying : 

“ Zaleucus, here is something which does not 
belong to the cloak,” 

I picked up the paper with an air of indiffer- 
ence, but what was my astonishment to read as 
follows : 


“On this night, at the same hour, bring the 
cloak to the Ponte Vecchio, and four hundred 
sequins await you.” 

I stood as if I had been thunderstruck. I did 
not lose much time in reflection. I picked up the 
two hundred sequins which I had just received, 
and running after the young purchaser, 
exclaimed : 

“Here are your sequins, my good friend ; 
give me back the cloak, it is utterly impossible 
for me to part with it.”’ 

At first the young man thought I was only 
joking ; but when he perceived that I was speak- 
ing seriously he grew excessively angry, and 
treated me as if I were crazy, and we finally 
ended by coming to blows. I was fortunate 
enough, however, to snatch away the cloak in the 
scutile, and hurried away with my precious treas- 
ure. The young man, however, called the 
police to his aid, and I was dragged before the 
tribunals. The judge was very much astonished 
at the complaint, and delivered up the cloak to 
my adversary. I then offered the latter twenty, 
fifty, eighty, and at last a hundred sequins in ad- 
dition to the two hundred he had given me to 
restore it to me. What my prayers and entreat- 
ies could not effect, my gold brought about. He 
tock my money, and J departed in triumph with 
my cloak. deere 

I waited for night to come with the utmost im- 
patience. At the same hour as on the previous 
evening [left my home, and with the cloak on 
my arm repaired to the Ponte Vecchio. The 
church elock had no sooner struck the hour of 
twelve, than the unknown of the previous night 
again rose up before me. 

“ Have you the cloak ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, “but it has cost me a 
hundred sequins.” 

“T know it,” replied the unknown, “ here are 
four hundred.” And advancing to the parapet 
of the bridge he counted out the same. There 
were really four hundred sequins, sparkling in 
the moonlight. How the sight of them filled my 
heart with joy! Alas, I little thought what was 
to follow! Iput the gold into my pocket, and 
then attentively examined the features of the 
generous unknown. But he wore a mask over 
his face, and his eyes gleamed on me with a 
strange lustre. 

“IT thank you for your kindness,” said J, “ but 
what further do you desire of me? In the first 
place, however, I must tell you that I can do 
nothing that is wrong.” 

“Have no fears on that head,” he replied, 
throwing the cloak over his shoulders. “TI re- 
quire your assistance as a physician; not for the 
living, but for the dead.” 

“ What can you mean by that?” I exclaimed, 
in a voice of astonishment. 

“ Follow me and I will tell you.” 

T obeyed, and we soon reached a large and 
magniticent house. My guide entered a species 
of study, elegantly furnished, dnd bade me to be 
seated. He stood before me, still keeping on his 
mask, and spoke as follows : 

“ My sister and I came from a foreign country. 
We have been residing here some time with rela- 
tives of our family. Yesterday my sister died 
somewhat suddenly, after a short illness, and our 
friends insist on her being buried to-morrow. It 
is an old custom of our family that all its mem- 
bers should repose in the vaults of our ancestors ; 
many who died in foreign countries have been 
emb: 
resting place 





ilmed, and thus conveyed to the family 
But I wish to leave my sister's 
body with my relatives here; it is absolutely 
necessary, however, that I should send to her 
father his daughter’s head, that he may see her 
once more.” 

This custom of cutting off the head of one 
who was beloved inspired me with involuntary 
terror; but I did not dare to object for fear of 
offending the unknown. I told him that I would 
voluntarily undertake the embalming of the head, 
and begge: T could 
not help asking him, however, why he male 
He replied that his 
relatives were opposed to the execution of his 


red him to conduct me to her. 








bout it. 





such a mystery 


project, but that when once it was elfected they 


would say nothing. He now led the way up a 


| staircase which opened into an obscure corridor ; 





we then entered a chambe@9 i by a lamp 
from the ceiling. ec 

In this chamber there was a bed, on which re- 
The unknown turned away 
He pointed to 


posed the corpse. 
his head as if to hide his tears. 


| guished. 


| door. 





marriaye with another. 


) 


the bed, and bidding me finish my work as soon 





as possible, left the room, 

T took out my pocket-case, which as a surgeon 
I always carried with me, and choosing the sharp- 
est knife in it, approached the bed. The voung 
girl's head was alone visible; but she was so 
handsome that a feeling of deep pity took pos 
session of me. 





Her long chestnut hair hung in 
curls on her cheeks ; her face was pale, and her 
1 first of all made an incision 
in the skin, after the manner of surgeons when 


eyes were closed. 


they dismember alimb. IT then made a deep 
incision into the throat. But judge of my fright 
and horror when the supposed corpse opened her 
eyes, and then closed them again. A stream of 
blood escaped from the wound T had made, and 
I saw that I had killed the unfortunate girl. 1 
remained for a short time in a state of the most 
painful perplexity. Had the man in the red 
cloak deceived me, or was he himself deceived 
by the apparent death of his sister! This last 
supposition appeared to me the most plausible 
one. Conquered by terror T rushed like a mad- 
man out of the chamber, but the corridor was in 
utter darkness, the limp having been extin- 
IT could find no trace whatever of my 
guide, but by groping my way reached the stair- 
At last To reached the threshold of the 
It was half open, and once more in the 
street I breathed more freely. 


case, 


Tran to my own 
house, and covering my head with the bedclothes, 
endeavored to forget the frightful scene in which 
Thad been such a prominent actor. But it was 
all in vain, it was impossible for me to sleep 
For I suddenly recollected something that gave 
me intense anxiety; [had lost my hat, my belt, 
and my case of instruments. Had I left: them 
behind me in the fatal chamber, or had I lost 
them in my flight? If the first supposition were 
true, I could not avoid being arrested for an as- 
sassin. The next morning I opened my shop at 
the accustomed hour. A neighbor entered, as 
was his custom every morning. 

“What do you think of the dreadful oceur- 
rence of last night ?” said he. 

“What occurrence!” I asked, as coolly as I 
could. 

“ What!” cried he, “is it possible that you 
cannot have heard? Do you not know that the 
flower of Florence, Bianca, the daughter of the 
governor, was assassinated last night? ©O, if 
you had only seen her yesterday, as I did, walk- 
ing the streets with her aftianced husband, so 
gay and so happy! To-day her wedding was to 
have taken place.” 

Every word that my neighbor uttered was a 
blow to my heart, and the martyrdom that 1 en- 
dured was repeated a hundred times, for «ll my 
customers told me the same story. Towards the 
middle of the day an officer of justice entered 
my shop. 

“Zaleucus,” said he to me, showing me the 
things I had lost, “do these belong to you ?” 

At first I thought it would be better to deny 
that they were my property ; but reflecting that 
they could easily be proved to belong to me, I 
resolved not to aggravate my situation by a false- 
hood, I therefore confessed they were mine. 
He then begged me to follow him, and led me 
to prison. The next day I was brought before 
the judges, the governor himself prosecuting the 
charge against me. When called upon tor my 
defence, in a distinct and tirm voice I told him all 
that Iknew. Daring my recital I saw the gov- 
ernor turn pale and red by turns; when I had 
finished he was in a transport of fury. 

“Tow, wretch,’ 


’ 


he cried, “do you dare to 
impute to another a crime which your own cu- 
pidity made you commit.” 

I was remanded to prison ; but the next day I 
was again brought before my judges. I had 
hope in my heart, for one of the judges had 
treated me with some consideration on the pre- 
vious day. table. 
The kind judge asked me if they were written by 
me. Lexamined them, and found that they 
were in the same handwriting as the two notes 
1 expressed this opin- 
ion to my judges, but they paid no attention to 
what I said, for it was suggested that I had 
written the letters and the notes, which opinion 
appeared to be borne out from the fact that the 
signature to the letters was a “Z,” the initial 
levter of my name. These epistle contained 
threats addressed to the young girl on account of 


Several letters were on the 


which I had preserved. 


the union in which she was about to enter. The 
evidence was too strong against me—I was con- 
demned to death. Yes, I was condemned to per- 
ish, in the flower of ny age, under the axe. 

On the evening of that frighttul day T was 
sitting alone in my solitary dungeon, lixing my 
thoughts on my approaching doom, whea the 
door of ay cell opened, and a man entered, who 
regarded me for a long time in silence. 

“Ts it possible that I see you in this position, 
Zaleucus ?” said he. 

By the sombre light of my lamp I had not re- 
coynized who my visitor was; but his voice 
awakened in me a thousand recollections, It 
was Valetti, one of my most sincere triends, 
whe 
of s 





e acquaintance I had made during my course 
He told me that he had by 
chance visited Florence, where his father lived, 





udy in Paris. 


who was one of the most prominent citizens. 
He had heard my history, and he determined to 
hear from my own lips if it could be possible I 
had been guilty of so fearful a crime. I told 
him by all my hopes of eternity that I had only 
told the truth. 

“Then you really never knew Bianca?” he 
asked. 

I assured him that I had never seen her before 
that fatal night. Valetti 
deep mys 


informed me 





that a 





tery enveloped the affair, that the gov 
ernor had singularly pressed for my condemna- 
believed that I 
I 


had assassinated her to revenge her approaching 





tion, and that it was generally 








had known Bianca for a long time, and 


Valetti left me, prom- 
I had 
gh I knew that my friend 


essful lawyer 


ising to do all he could to save my lift 
but little hope, altho 
Was & Most su 





I remained for 
two long days in a state of horrible suspense 
At last Valetti re-appeared 


“TI bring vou,” said he, “some consolation 


You will live—you will be free—but you must 


consent to lose a hand.” 





> 


I thanked my friend, and lear } that - 
new sentence was, that IT should | mv left 
hand; that mv property shou —— ' 
and that IT should be banished for m 
Florence ! 

I shall not enter into any details of how on 
the place of public execution T placed my hand 
on the block, and it was severed from my wrist 


at one blow 


Valetti received me into his house 





wound had healed, he then ge 


wence. LT tefi for 
Sicily, and from there T took st Pp to ¢ sian 
sum Thad lets 


as a deposit with my friend, and La» 


me with money to leave Fi 
tinople 


T built my hopes ont! 
\ t 


give me an asylum in his house | but 





Was 
my astonishment when he asked me w vy Tdad 
hot take possession of my own R Ile 
informed me that a stranger had bought a ise 
ia my name inthe Greek quarters Timm di 
ately entered it, and was received by all my old 
friends with joy. An old merehant handed me 
a letter which had been left for me hy the man 


who had bought the house in my name. The 
letter ran as follows 

“ Zaleucus, here are two hands ready to work 
Without ceasing, to make you jorge: that you 
have lostone. ‘The house whic you see be longs 
to you—also all that it contains—-and sou will 
receive each year as mach Thonn y as Will chtse 
you to be classed with the richest in) Constan 
tnople. Cannot you forgive 
unhappy than you are’ 


im who ts more 


T could easily guess who had written this letter, 
even if the merchant bad not tatormed me that be 
wore ared cloak. I found every convenience 
in my new habitation, together with a shop pro 
vided with 
ever seen betore. 
that period. 


more handsome poods than PT had 
Ten years have elapsed since 
Every year I receive a thousand 
pieces of gold; but all my wealth cannot sull 
the anguish of my heart, nor blot out the imaye, 
the frightful image of the unfortunate Bianca, 
assassinated by me. 
ee 
SINGULAR OPERATION IN CHINA. 


A juggler was on one occasion exhibiting be- 
fore a crowd, and performed a needietrick as 
follows: He tirst pretended to swatiow twenty 
needles singly, and then a piece « Wir, to 
which they were to be threaded, and afierwards 
drawn out by a hooked wire. On passing down 
the hook this time, however, the needies had 
slipped too low, and both hook and needles be- 
came fixed in his throat. Afier several attempts, 
he extricated eight or ten of the needles, and 
was then brought to the hospital. On passing 
the finger into the throat the needles were dis- 
tinctly felt, and the hook found to be firmly fixed 
at the back of the pharynx. Jt was finally de 
tached, and drawn out; and with some dith- 
four more of the needles, with @ portion of the 
string, were removed. The rest of the needles 
could not by any possibility be reached, ether by 
the finger or by forceps, and the worst feature of 
the case was that the needles, which were all at- 
tached to the string, pierced the asophayus in 
different directions. ‘Iho patient sullered much 
from dyspriea, with great agony, from a sense of 
suffocation in the throat; an emetic was given, 
in the hope that some of the needles might be 
loosened by the vomiting, but only one came 
away, A probang Was passed during fue eve 
ni without difliculty, but without benetit; 
leeches were apphed, with considerable relief tor 
a time, and hot fomentations to the neck, but 
great tumefaction, both external and internal, 
tuok place, and tinally the man died tive days 
afer the accident. He was a poor, teeble fellow, 
the victim of opium-smoking and ether vicious 
habits. The state of his health along with the 
great uncertainty of any beneficial result, pre- 
claded the idea of performing any operation. 
Lhe Medical Missionary in China, 
+ ces 


COCHINESE STUPIDITY. 


It is astonishing how beings endowed with 
reason can be so dull of apprehension in such 
simple matters, but itis not more strange than 
true, for they cannot comprehend the most simple 
thing that is foreign to them. For instance, a 
Cochinese showed me a pocket-knile, while 1 was 
at Kang-war-ting ; he told me he yot it out of 
the wreck of a European vessel, and had been 
for years studying what it was, but never could 
find out. IT held the knife in his view, and 
opened the three blades which it contained, 
though with some difficulty, from the rust about 
it; and to see that inan’s foolish amazement was 
amusing. He was almost afraid to take hold of 
itayain; so I shut it, and gave it back to him; 
and then, do you think he could open the blades # 
No, not one of them, to save tis lite. By this 
time there was a considerable crowd gathered 
round us; the knife was passed to some twenty 
of them, and they were all equally clever; not 
one of them could open it. They pressed it, 
hanmwoered it, looked at it, and then at me, and 
there was such a jabber ainongst them! DT eouid 
hear Ho-mow-yan very ofien uttered by them. 
iresentiv it was brought to me again, to give 
them another lesson; and | showed the owner 
avout half-a-dozen times. LT think he at last 
found out the secret. For three successive days 
he troubled me with that kuife; but after thas 
time IL saw no more of him.—/irown’ 
China.” 
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AN UNKILLABLE CAT. 


Two gentlemen of this city, well known for 














their taney for cats and dops few days ayo pot 
into a dispute about the rmleiive destructive 
powers of the two races ef wii Tie dog 
fancier had a dog which he boasted eould hill any 
cat in the intry in five minutes. His oy 








nent, and patron of cats, possessed one ot 
‘els Specie that no dog could k 
Finally, to seule the dispute, a bet was made of 
twenty-seven dollars (all the loose chanve the 
man had) on the fight—time, ten minutes 
preliminaries were all setded, and the combat 
was fixed forthe next day. Punctusi to ap 
pointment, early in the morning, tur 
appeared on the battleground wich thres 


bin ten Mmintites, 
















ferucions-looking bull dogs. The eat moar 

also found ready to meet bis appomtment 

latter had prepared a tight box, wit! movale 
cover, into which he had placed the t Ihe 
judges gathered round the spot, and wt all was 
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d my friend, and learned that my 
nee was, that I should lose my left 

my property should he confiscated, 
{ should be banished forever from 
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ot enter into any details of how on 
" public execution I placed my hand 


, and it was severed from my wri 


eceived me into his house until my 
healed, he then generously provided 


mey to leave Florence. I left 
from there I took ship to Constar 
built my hopes on the sum I had k 
with my friend, and I asked him t 
asylum in his house ; 
hment when he asked me why I di 
sssession of my own dwelling. I 
® that a stranger had bought a hous 
e inthe Greek quarters. 


follows : 


is, here are two hands ready to work 
‘ing, to make you forget that you 
e. The house which you see belongs 

o all that it contains—and you will 
‘year as much money as will cause 
assed with the richest in © onstan- 


snnot you forgive 
tm you are ?” 


isily guess who had written this letter, 
merchant had not informed me that he 
cloak. I found every convenience 
abitation, together with a shop pro- 

more handsome goods than I had 
fore. Ten years have elapsed since 

Every year I receive a thousand 
old; but all my wealth cannot still 


of my heart, nor blot out the image, 
| image of the unfortunate Bianca, 
by me. 





AR OPERATION IN CHINA, 


: was on one occasion exhibiting be- 
{, and performed a needle-trick as 
first pretended to swallow twenty 
gly, and then a piece of string, to 
were to be threaded, and afterwards 
'y & hooked wire. On passing down 
this time, however, the needles had 
low, and both hook and needles be- 
in his throat. Afier several attempts, 
1 eight or ten of the needles, and 
rought to the hospital. On passing 
into the throat the needles were dis- 
ind the hook found to be fiemly tixed 
of the pharynx. It was tinaily de- 
drawn out ; and with some difticulty 
f the needles, with @ portion of the 

e removed. ‘The rest of the needles 

y any possibility be reached, either by 
¢ by forceps, and the worst feature of 
s that the needles, which were all at- 
‘e string, pierced the wsophayus in 
rections. ‘I'he patient suflered much 
‘ea, with great agony, from a sense of 
in the throat ; an emetic was given, 
that some of the needles migit be 
y the vomiting, but only one came 
probang was passed during the eve- 

vat difficulty, but without benctit; 

e applied, with consideradle relief tor 

hot fomentations to the neck, but 
faction, both external and internal, 
ind tinally the man died tive days 
ident. He was a pvor, feeble fellow, 

f opiam-smoking and other vicious 
e state of his health along with the 
tainty of any beneticial result, pre- 
lea of performing any operation.— 
Missionary in China. 
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CHINESE S'TUPIDITY. 


nishing how beings endowed with 
be so dall of apprehension in such 
‘rs, but it is not more Strange than 
cannot comprehend the most simple 
foreign to them. For instance, a 
‘owed me a pocket-knife, while I was 
‘ting; he told me he got it out of 
f a European vessel, and had been 
dying what it was, but never could 
held the knife in his view, and 
three blades which it contained, 
some difficulty, from the rust about 
e that inan’s foolish amazement was 
{e was almost afraid to take hold of 
[ shut it, and gave it back to him; 
you think he could open the blades ? : 
of them, to save his life. By this 
as a considerable crowd gathered 
19 knife was passed to some twenty 
‘they were all equally clever; not 
could open it. They pressed it, 
looked at it, and then at me, and 
‘ha jabber amongstthem! I could 
v-yan very ofien “uttered by them. 
was brought to me again, to give 
r lesson; and [ showed the owner 
dozen times. I think he at last 
»seeret. For three successive days 
ae with that kuife; but after that 
» more of him.—Jirown’s “ Cochin 





VY UNKILLABLE CAT. 


emen of this city, well known for 
nv cats and dogs, a few days ago got 
ute about the relative destruc tive 
> two races of animals. The dog 
dog which he boasted could kill any 
vuntry in five minutes. His oppo- 
iron of cats, possessed one of the 
hat no dog could Killin ten minutes. 
settle the dispute, a bet was made of 
dollars (all the loose change the cat 
the tight—time, ten minutes. The 
+ were all settled, and the combat 
rthe next day. Punctual to ap- 
arly in the morning, the dog man 
the battle-ground with three or four 
king buil-dogs. The cat man was 
ady to meet his appointment. The 
epared a tight box, with a movable 
which he had placed the cat. The 
y round the spot, and when all was 
, the cat-fighter proceeded to raise 
Bat to the astonishaient of the man 
eating dogs, puss tailed to come to 
ing up to the box with a suspicious 
»vered he was badly sold—the cat 
Chagrincd at the trick, the proprie- 
ss addressed the other: “If vou are 
to claim those stakes, take them.” 
rof the cat did take them, and the 
the dogs left discoustited.—Vew 
Tium. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE POLISH LOVERS 
A TALE OF RUSSIAN RULE. 





BY MARK A. STOWELL. 


To one of those plantations belonging to the 
Russian government, a young man named Nicho- 
las Michalowsky was, a few years ago, appoint- 
ed clerk. He was of noble parentage, and, as 
may be inferred from his appointment, of good 
Intellectual beyond most of his class, 
he united to a fine mind a most noble person. 
Tall and straight, with something of a military 
air and a face eminently handsome, Michalowsky 
was one whom the eye loved to look upon; one 
who would have graced alike the court or the 
army. 

‘The plantation on which he served was situated 
on an elevated spot, its grounds comprising some 


education. 


three or four miles of enclosed land, and sur- | 


rounding a handsome Gothic mansion—the home 
of the resident officer. A winding, gravelled 
path led to the clerk’s tasteful house and cilice 


under a smaller roof, but corresponding in style | 


to the superior officer’s, and terminating at the 
larze and handsome stables behind. At these 
stables were kept the finest horses of the Ukraine 
breed, the choicest cows and sheep; and adjuin- 
ing the range of stables were distilleries and 
breweries. 

The home of the peasantry is in stnall villag 
with from forty toa hundred inhabitants—serts, 
whose food is black bread and water, and who may 
be punished by the overseer and literally forced 
“to kiss the hand raised to shed their blood.” 
If the latter ceremony is disobeved, forty addi- 
tional stripes is the penalty. The village which 
formed an adjanct to the plantation on which 
Michalowsky was placed, held perhaps uinety of 





these wretched beings, who each day approached, 
at early dawn, the scene of their labor—‘atetul 
because compulsory. 

From the window where he sat at his writing, 
the young clerk had often observed a beautifel 
peasant girl, who seemed all untitted to the tasks, 
heavy and wearing, of binding the large sheaves 
or carrying pails of water to the distillery. 

Rude and burdensome as were her labors, she 





came to them with a graceful resignation, that, 
to Michalowsky, was irresistible. The sad yct 
patient countenance, the slightly bent figure, as 
it tottered under the heavy load und avon stood 
proudly erect, as if determined to “ suffer and be 
the large, gazelle-like eyes that looked 
around upon the throng of fellow-toilers with 
such untold depths of pity, and the cheeks that 
alternately whitened and glowed “ like the flash 
of a ruby imprisoned in snow,” were the every- 
day studies of the young clerk. At night, his 
dreams caught the same spell, mingled with sweet 
visions of a home in which the guardian angel 
wore a face like that of the beautiful peasant. 
Once, while gazing upon her, and weaving 
bright yet restless dreams of his own future, he 
caught her eye as it glanced half mournfully 
through the heavy branches of the evergreen that 
twised about his window frame. Her color came 
and went with the rapidity of lightning, and she 
looked away. Day after day, he caught no_re- 
turning glance. At length he penned a few sim- 
ple words, expressive of his interest in her labors 
and his pity fur her worn looks. She eagerly 
snatched the paper from the ground, opened it, 
and then, with a look of intense disappointment, 
made sigus to him that she could not read it. 
His gentle and pitying look assured her that he 
had written nothing that would grieve or insult 
her, and she re-folded the precious missive and 
hid it in her bosom, with an air of composed sor- 
row mingled with joy, that went straight to his 
heart. 
Every day his interest grew in the lovely girl. 
A few brief conversations, snatched cautiously 
when no one was by, showed him that, although 
her intellect was uncultivated, her natural good 
was strong and her intelligence wonderful ; 
while ner heart was capable of a love at once 
decp and serene. To pour instruction into her 
mind, to teach her the blessings of that knowl- 
edge in which he had been such a willing disci- 
ple, to wateh the unfolding of her intellect—it 
would he, O, so welcome a task! And in pur- 
suance of this scheme, Michalowsky found him- 
self seated in her father’s poor hut that very even- 
ing, imparting the elements of that new and pre- 
cious gitt which he desired to bestow upon her. 
Secretly—tor it was dangerous to attempt 
hing the peasants even to read and write— 
the young man went nightly to his grateful task 
of initiating his beautiful pupil into the hidden 
mysteries of knowledge; while the ease and 
avidity with which she conquered all obstacles, 
delighted and surprised the youthful teacher. 
One lesson she taught him in retarn—that of 
deep, pure, honorable love. Michalowsky had 
mingled with highborn and haughty dames, in 
right of his honorable lineage. 
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He possessed a 
lucrative snd honorable situation under govern- 
ment, and would have matched any of them weil ; 
but his heart had been untouched, until the simple 
peasant girl, with only the stamp of nature’s nobil- 
ity, had sounded the depths of his atiections. 

All the fervor of his unwasted heart, all the 





high and chivalric feeling towards woman that 
had animated his soul, were laid freely now at 
the shrine of Catharine Petrowsky. He felt that, 
in carrying such a being into the heart of his fam- 
ily, as his wife, was not to exalt her but to en- 
him. 





noble 

True, he thought of the conventional preja- 
dives of ae and birth that others might raise, 
and weighed them all in the scale against the 
pure geld of Catherine’s character. It out- 
weighed them all; and, satistied with this, he, 


afier months of intimate communion, astonished 





and alarmed his i - by offering her the rich af- 
fections of a noble heart. 

What could she do but accept, with her whole 
soul melting into love and gratitude ? 
eh M, thought Let 
ured to 


She, poor 
tle of conventionalities, and on- 


herself the exquisite dehght ot 





n to work forene she loved; to exchange 


» sof her present state, unheeded save 





elicious evening hour of his p 





ence, 
>of a whole » life spent with him. 








While the lovers were giving themselves up to 
these dreams, the secret police received informa- 
tion through some treacherous toe of Michalow- 
sky, that he had dared to educate this young girl. 
Nothing was said of his marrying her. If he 
chose so to degrade himself, it was at his own 
option ; but to impart knowledge to a peasant 
demanded a punishment as for a crime of deep- 
est dye. The police were nothing loath to accept 
the information and forward it to the govern- 
ment; and the first knowledge of it that was 
communicated to Michalowsky was in the shape 

| of an order to the government-officer to transfer 
the young clerk to the army for life, as a com- 
mon soldier. 

“And where is my regiment to be stationed ?” 
he dared to ask out of the depths of his despair. 

“Tn the vicinity of the Black Sea,” was the 
answer from a coarse and brutal sergeant, ‘‘ where, 

| if you are not killed by the Circassians, you will 
| probably die of the malignant disease of the 
| 
| 





country.” 

It was a brave and hopeful heart that beat in the 
bosom of Nicholas Michalowsky; else it would 
have sunk at once under the terrible burden of 
this frightful prospect of perpetual separation 
, from his affianced wife. As if to drive him to 
| despair, he learned that Catherine was to be sent 

away as stewardess to another regiment. Had 
he been aware of the full horrors of such a fate 
for her, madness must have been the result; but 
he was mercifully spared the knowledge. 

There had been no parting between them— 
nothing for remembrance to dwell sadly and fond- 
ly upon, as the last lingering farewell of two 
hearts bound faithfully and firmly to each other, 
come weal or wo—but Catherine still held the 
little worn paper which Michalowsky had once 
thrown from his window, and which she had ever 
after carried in her bosom ; and she cherished it 
as a talisman to keep her from all harm. When 
the rude soldicry approached her with unhallow- 
ed passion, this paper, pressed close against her 
heart, seemed to give her strength and support; 
and the thought of her lover and that she be- 
longed to him alone, imparted a dignity to her 
bearing that made them shrink from offending 
her. 

Meanwhile, the lover was marching, with his 
regiment to the dreary shores of the Black Sea, 
with his heart full of the direst apprehensions for 
the fate of Catherine. Sorrow and dread had 
changed the young and handsome countenance 
into a look of premature old age, but had not al- 
tered the noble figure which seemed intended by 
nature to grace an army. His lofty carriage, his 
true and just performance of every duty of a 
soldier, combined with the intense sadness of his 
face, were often the theme of thought to the com- 
mander of the regiment. 

One day he asked the soldier the reason of his 
evident depression; and Michalowsky, won by 
the sympathetic look and words, disclosed to him 
the touching story of his wrongs and his deep 
anxiety, amounting almost to despair, for the 
fate of his aftianced wife. Stralowsky was a 
man whose heart was yet unseared by the scenes 
ot bloodshed through which he had passed. He 
had a wife and daughters at home, and he took 
the case of the soldier directly to his heart. 

“Keep a good heart, Michalowsky,” was his 
sympathetic rejvinder to the painful tale he had 
been listening to, almost with tears; “keep a 
good heart. I shall soon, perhaps, have it in my 
power to help you to free yourself from this hor- 
rid anxiety. Depend on it, whenever I have oc- 
easion to send despatches, you shall be the chosen 
bearer.”’ 

Michalowsky kissed the hand of him who 
dropped this balun of hope upon his wounded 
heart; and, thencetorth, the sad face wore a dif- 
ferent expression. Eagerly he watched the pro- 
gress of events that were likely to bring about so 
desirable a result; and, at last, he had the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of being entrusted with 
despatches to other regiments from his command- 
er, accompanied by the kindest wishes that he 
might meet her for whom he had endured this 
lingering sorrow. 

The ground over which the brave soldier rode, 
seemed to resolve itself into air. His heart grew 
lighter with every step, and the noble animal he 
bestrode seemed to share his rider’s impatience. 
He would not anticipate disappointment, but be- 
lieved that Heaven would grant the sight of 
Catherine to his longing eyes. 





Long he searched among the various regiments 
to which he was despatched; nor did he leave 
one until he had seen its stewardess. Many of 
these women—most of them, indved—were coarse, 
low-bred beings who had followed the camp from 
choice of the rollicking, careless, sensual life 
they led. He had but one despatch left. When 
he should have delivered this, hope would surely 
desert him. He trembled and wept—this brave 
and fearless man—at what he now feared, lay 
before him. 

At the close of a summer day, he entered the 
encampment of the last regiment. It was near 
supper time, and the soldiers were lounging 
around the camp fires, apparently mach interest- 
ed in the preparations going on for that meal. 
As the form of the horseman appeared in relief 
against the clear blue sky, they started up and 
surrounded hiin, eager to hear news from home. 
Michalowsky greeted them good naturedly, but 
instantly dismounted and sought the command- 
ex's tent, to be with them again at 
supper. 


promising 


‘Lhe soldier whom he particularly addressed, 
saying that he would go and tell Catherine to 
heirry preparations, left him without observing 
the heightened color that glowed in the worn and 
sunken face of the stranger, who with difficulty 
found his way to the tent he sought, so agitated 
had he become. 

Catherine! She was there then. He should 


see her in a few minutes perhaps! i 


As the tide 
of what mivkt be surged over his th Sts, he 


shook and trembled like one under the 








| of afever; but, forcing himself into te: 





| calmness, he entered the tent with the proud miii- 
j tary step, and the respectful, but 
bearit : 
ages belor 
er Was over; 





uired toward a superior. 








the sluw questioning of the « 
and when, at length, he 


| liberty to join his equals, for refs 








hardly dared to make an attempt to test whether 
it might not be some other Catherine whom the 
rad meant. 

He was already seated at one of the mess tables, 


soldier h 


when she came to bring the supply of water. It 
was indeed his own Catherine whom he beheld, 
and whom he knew through all the disguise with 
which the noble girl had endeavored to disguise 
white skin had been 
skilfully darkened, the beautiful hair had been con- 
cealed by a clean but coarse and ugly cap, and 


her beauty. The pure, 


the trim, neat figure was enveloped in a shawl 
that hid its fine proportions. The approaching 
darkness within the tent did not bide the lovers 
from instant recognition by each other. Cathe- 
rine dropped the water flask, aud Michalowsky, 
pretending to liftit gallantly from the floor, found 
means to press the litle brown hand. The 
passion of sudden tears which the girl could not 


| suppress, was aitributed, by the soldiers to mor- 





tification at her awkwardness before the stranger, 
and they generously attempted to console and 
soothe her. 

At night, when the soldiers were sleeping off 
the whiskey which they had drank in honor of 
their welcome visitor, the lovers met. What a 
meeting, after the despair that had nearly destroy- 
ed them! Let the curtain fall over a scene so 
holy, so full of solemn and tender memories, so 
full of peril in the present and of unutterable 
dread for the future. 

They spoke of escape, but with hushed voices 
as it the birds of the air might carry the sound 
Catherine was to tly to the 
woods, where her path would be indicated to her 
lover by little branches placed in a peculiar way, 
forming a double cross, yet in so natural a man- 
ner as not to be recognized by any one not in the 
secret; and with this chance, Michalowsky was 
obliged to be satistied to return to his regiment. 

He also was to desert upon this feeble uucer- 
He did so; and although his command- 
er suffered no ostensible means of his capture to 
pass by, yet, in his kind heart he sincerely hoped 
that he would escape. He had never forgotten 
the touching history of the young soldier’s wrongs 
and trials. 

Michalowsky found his way to the woods, 
travelling twenty or thirty miles without finding 
any of the promised signs of the passing of 
Catherine. ‘The summer storms had so obliierat- 
ed them that he could not possibly identify a single 
mark—yet, sometimes he would fancy that he be- 
held the welcome cross formed by her hands. 
Then as he approached nearer, 1t would seem 
only a freak of nature. 

At length he threw himself, almost despairing- 
ly, upon the ground. Hope had deserted him. 
Catherine had, in all probability, been foiled in 
her escape, and who could say what untold hor- 
rors might have been her fate, if discovered and 
taken back? A bird alighted on a low shrub 
that waved above his head, and trilled out a long, 
thrilling and joyous song. Somehow, it sang of 
hope to the heart of the prostrate man. He look- 
ed up gratefully to the songster, and lo! close to 
the purple wings fletiei, on the low bush, light 
branches were woven into the form of a cross! 
Fatigue, anxiety, despair vanished. He sprang 
from the ground, the tide of lite and joy once 
more setting their crimson currents to his heart, 
and eagerly examined the sign. Is was evident- 
ly placed there quite lately. and with a bound 
like that of a boy at play, he started forward 
upon the only path that met his eager yaze. 

‘Two hours more brought him to a spot where, 
beneath the trees, lay a thin and wasied form. 
It was Catherine—but so worn and hay 
deathlike, that the eye of love would never have 
recognized, had it not been seeking her. Her 
eyes were closed, the thin arms were lying mo- 
tionless by her side, and her whole appearance 
was that of one in the sivep of death. It was 
not death, however, although whea the weary 
girl had laid herscif down, she believed that it 
was vuly to die. Love 


to the tyrants’ ears. 


tuinty. 





ard, so 





Was stronger than death ; 
and the two pallid, wear; wretches, afier the 
meagre nourishment which Michalowsky yather- 
ed in the woods, had been taken by them, pursu- 
ed their way to the first village and offered them- 
selves to work for one of the peasants, under 
assumed names. 

Alas! they were too easily recognized! A de- 
scription of their persons had been forwarded, 
and the two poor wretches were taken back to the 
tender mercies of the Russian government. 
What those mercies were, I cannot bring my 
haud towrite. I will only add that they were 
subjected to unheard-of tortures and were parted 
forever on earth. 





A DOG STORY. 


The Akron Beacon tells the poor “dog 
tale.” Inthe pleasant town of F——, in New 
England, lived a family, who, being of different 
religious persuasion, usually attended the sole 
village ‘meeting house” indeed, but with no very 
strict punctuality. They had a pet dog who 
much more regularly heeded the sound of the 
charch-going bell, and with or without the family, 
every Sunday seated himself in the family pew. 
Among the preachers whose relations to the pas- 
tor were such as to entitle him to an oceasional 
exchange of pulpits, was the Rev. Mr. C., an 
exceedingly beavy, prosy, dull preacher. On 
one occasion, the family preferred to remain at 
home in the morning, but in the afternoon went 
to church—the doy, to their surprise, wot only 
showing no inclination to go, but retused to tul- 
low. On arriving at church, the lady discovered 
the reason why the dog staid at home. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. C. preached, and one sermon trom him 
was as much as the dog could endure in one day. 





+o + 


VENTRILOQUISM. 

At Tours he induced the people to break in 
four doors, in order to rescue an unhappy man 
supposed to be dying of hur . At Nevers he 
renewed the miracle of Balaam’s ass, by causing 
a donkey that was weary of its master’s weight, 
to litt up its voice in complaint. One night hand 
he caused a profound conste rnation in a diligence, 
fora dozen brigauds were heard at the donne 
shouting: “ M ide 
passengers haster 
watelies to Com 
rubbers and tt 4 
the 
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HORSE 
A jocose Boston at 
' 


lav by a country d r from Vermont, w 
wished to dispose of his horse He was one o 
tive characters peculiar to the sec 
tivn, with a countenance strangely indicative 
both simplicity snd { shrewdness. 

* Tsay,” said he, “ I want to see the auct 
that auctions off horses here on Saturday ” 

“Tm the individual,” said the auctioneer, 
“what can | do for you 

“Weil, I've got at I wanted to sell, pr 
vided L can get enough for him ; don’t want noth 
ing more than his value neither. He's a youd 
one, though just now he’s a deetie thin; bat 1 
reckon he ought to seil, pretty smartly.” 

“Very good, will you have him advertised 

“Well, [ guess 1 don’t know about that 
What do you tax?” 

“One dollar first insertion; fifty cents tor 
every time after.” 

“Thats tew dollars for three times; I reckon 
that you may put him in the ne Wwapaper once, 
stranger, and after that let him slide.’ 

“ Very good ; what color is he «” 

“ Rather brown than otherwise.” 

“Ts he sound ¢”” 

“Sound! ©, sound as adollar—shouldn't like 
to warrant him, though!” 

“Allright; [Ul advertise and sell him on Sat 
urday. Have your ‘critter’ at the mart by 
twelve o'clock.’ 

“TL jest want to tell you, Mr Auctioneer, I 
should like to have the animal limired at fifteen 
dullars, but you may let him go tor tive.” 

“Exactiy, and you wout take a Kreat deal 
more thay Is offered for him, will you! 

“Well, no, ['m not disposiuoned to be hard, 
anyhow, L calculate not.” 

Saturday came, and one dollar and a half was 
bid for the animal brought up by the horse dealer. 

“Goon, geutlemen, | have only one dollar 
and a half tnd for the horse ; how much more do 
LT hear ¢ One dollar and a half—yoing—going. “f 

Sell him, sir, he's dying!" whispered the 
Vermont horse dealer i in the ear of the kh 
the hammer. 

“Gone!” shouted the auctioneer, and down 
went the old horse at a dollar and a half 

After the sale, the horse dealer was the first 
one up at the desk to settle. 

“Well, L reckon it wont take long to settle up 
this little trade of mine about the horse,” said he. 

“Not long,” said the clerk, ‘ there's your ac- 
count of sitle ; you have to pay us just tifty cents 
more than the horse brought.’ 

© Po litical de-struction !” exclaimed the Ver- 
monter, with a humorous affectation of astonish- 
ment. ‘Then with a satistied manner he contin- 
ued, “Jt's cheap enough ! there's a titty cent piece. 
Cheap enough! Tcoulda’t gin him away at no 
price, and it would have cost tew dollars and a 
half to bury him. Jest a half dotlar saved. 
Good morning, Mr. Auctioneer. Cheap enough.” 

aa ninncmnatin 


THE OLDEN TIME. 

The days of chivalry were iron days. When 
a prince like Edward the First would yo to a tar- 
distant and hostile country on a perilous crusade, 
his gentle Eleanor must needs accompany him. 
Woen he would tight a battle, as at Falkirk, he 
sleeps all the previous night with his slield tor 
his pillow, ou a Scottish moor. The very sports 
ot those days were terrible. Sir Patrick Graham, 
a Scottish Knight, turning to him, courteously 
asked bim to run with him three courses. Next 
morning, in the first course, Graham struck the 
English knight through the harness with a mor- 
tal wound, so that he died on the spot. Such 
were the fierce pastimes of those days. And, 
naturally enough, men did not think of the mu 
ulation of a human body, im or after death, with 
those feelings of horror with which we regard it. 
Robert Brace, when dying, ordered his heart to 
be taken out of his body, and carried to the Holy 
Land. It ever a busband loved a wite, surely 
Kdward loved his Eleanor. Yet his directions 
after her death were to place her bowels in’ Lin- 
coln Minster, her heartin the church of the Black- 
friars, London, and the rest of her body in West 
muuster Abbey. Atter the battle of Eveshatn, 
the bloody head of Earl Simon was deemed a 
titting present to be sent to the home of a noble 
lady. tlow can we, then, apply to the deeds of 
those times the fee lings or prejudices which are 
curreat in the ninueteeath century (Clifford, 
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Housetuifes Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Walnut Caeenee 


When waluuts are 





full ripe and ready for eating, take 





the green outside shells, put tt 





niato @ jer withas much 


strong Vinegar (cold) as will perfectly cover them, and tie 





them up securely for twelve months Tuen strain them 
aad press the juice out through @ strong sieve, and for 
every gailon of liquor take —anchovies, chopped small, 


six Cuuces; three heads of garlic 





ed, Jamaica pepper, 
one ounce, cloves, one ounce; mace, three-quarters of an 
ounce; black pepper, one ounce ; ginger, sliced. one ounce 
Let the catsup boil up, and 
then simmer ten minutes, skin it Well, and put it away 





port wine lees, one quart 


for twenty-four hours; then boil it until reduced vue -Laif 
When colt, bottle it for store, and cork and wax it well. 





Preservation of Iron from Rust. 

A mastic or covering fur this purpos is as follows — 
Fighty parts of pounded brick. passed through @ silk 
sieve, are mixed with twenty parts of litharge, the whole 
is then rubbed up by the muller with huseed oil, so as to 
form a thick paint, which may be diluted with spirits of 
turpentine. Before it is applied the irom should be well 
clesned From an experience of two sears upon locks ex- 
pored to the air, aud watered daily with salt water, after 
being covered with two coats of this mastic, the good 
effects of it have been thoroughly proved. 





How to cook Ham. 
Never put a ham intoa kettle of cold water, and be 





equally carefully never to place one into boiling water 


First let the water become lukewarm, and then put the 


ham in. Let it simmer or boil lightly for four or five 


hours—then take it out aud shave the rindiefl hub 





granulated sugar into the whole surface of the ham, so 


long as it can be made to receive it. Place t 
baking di-b with a bottle of prime cider Ba 
ally with the juice. ant let it bake an hour in a gentle 





sn ine 





fecasion 


beat 
To extinguish a Fire in a Chimney. 

So many serious fires have beea cause! by chimneva 
catching on fire, and not boing quickly extinguished, that 
the following methed of 


doing this shoull be made ae 











genersiiy Known a8 possibie ihrow some fp ered 
brimstone on the fire in the grate, or iguite some on the 
hob, aud theo put » beard of something ta tue frout of 
the freplace, to prerent the fumes dewending into the 
room. The vapor of the brimstone as hin 






ney will then effectually extinguish the a 





Flaxseed Syrup. 





Thisexce.ient reunedy for a ce nis made thus Be 
one ounce of ti sart of water for bafan 
strain, and aid to the liqurd the juice ten lemons and 
half a pound of rock ean ly If tue cough b4 accom 





by weakoess and wantof appetit 





gum arabi Let this tforb 
occasional y Take ow a 
trouble-ome 


Setting Milk. 


Cream cannct rive through a great depth of milk If 
therefore miik ie desired to peta n ite cream for o tt 
should t utig'oa deep narrow dich and if dee ret to 


fre Mof cremm, pour 
im depth 


it inte @ br ed flat des nea 
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Written for us by Poor Jo INGK aut AM 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP or ole ' tt : ‘ie 








pares {the tare was with West ee ‘teens f the most mel 
dramatic we have ever published It t* also trur ful 
to the bistory sud actors of this stirring pertod of our 
liodern experience = Its author en ved extraordinary 
“facilities for gaining the actual ke orem pecensary to 
the production of his captivating stor 
Written for usby . Carr ¢ ARLES Bm AVERILL 
THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Mary or Montemer 
Lhis ie a capital intittary story of the late Mexican war, 
xpiendidly tlastrated by fine original engravi acd 
forming ope of the mest attractive tales tu our entire 
list 4 eral Taylor figures truthrully tn the chapters 
of the and the characters are real jodividual 
Yricten expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE KNIGHT OF LEON : or; Tux Mosancu s Last 
all the stories whic r Cobb has produced, 
ak ‘thts the most art bette Liuteresting. Groce 
ueely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
vaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would ret der 
auy auchors Dame famous 
Written expressiy for us by, SYLVANUS COBB, Jr 
THE DOOMED KING: er. Ture ROWN AND THE SWORD 
llis romance of the Throne, the Altar, aud the Can p, 
is replete with adventure, combining the hehe ture 
of fortune and the most weak ir ie scapes 
Written for us by FRANCIS A an ais AGE 
THE ADVENTURER : or oa . BRECK ON THE INDIAN 
Ocean. This capttal «tory of the land aud sem ts ce: 
Cyaedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has rweived the compiament of being 
re published in England It is elegantly ilustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the Inet 
poge of the story The opening scene aed ay the por 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the 5 
Written for us by LIBUTEN ANT. me RRAY 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or. THe Kesrorarion 
the locale of this absorbing romance lies in France aud 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author 
who bas but lately returned from Europe, whither be 
has been in the employment of our government, This 
thrilling story aloue would make any writer famous 
Written for us by , MAJOK FC. HUNTES 
THE CABIN BOY: or. Lireon tHe Wino This famous 
story has passed to its serenté edition—and te all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculior 
delight. The intrieacy of the plot and the vividnes 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed lumself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romuntic associathe us 
Written for us by . LIEUTENANT MU swan 
THE CHINESE JuGeL LER: or.’ : 
his is a story of the Celestial Kuipire 
jonees hiy ily interesting, furntaes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habite, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE _BUINED ABBEY or, Tue Givsers or Fonest 
This ina tale of t den time. during the repo 
= rr Sharies IL, when portions of England, especially in 
the county of K were the (orale of the wandernng 
gipoeys oe Fol life habits and customs area theme of 
never failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation 
Written for us by..... De. J. H. ROBINSON 
THE RED REVENGER : or, Tue Pigate Kine or 1k 
Fiowpas This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic aud romantic phases of life 
ata penod when # deauly conftict wae maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in ite bese van three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by. NED BUNTLINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER: °r, ‘Tux Ww itp Caertain. A 
Moravian Tale T bt isa highly interesting story of by- 
e tines, depicting scenes of Chilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes It ts 
one of Cobb's eartiest and best romances, the vivir . 
of which bas given him such vast popularity ‘This 
tale has been translated inte French, and alse re pub- 
lished ip Loudon. By. SYLVANLUS COBB. Jn 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinore tur Back 
WooOsMa il story of Kast and West, uurivailhd 
in plot aud Ft cine we 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one eaception, 
the hest selling beok we have ever issued froin this e- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. By LIEUTENANT MULRAY. 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tuk BUCCANEER AND THe CaRDi- 
aL This aeciggee story of Sea and Shore is one of 
strikis ig interest, and the plot is happily conceived apd 
skufaily pear te out. The present ix the fi/ta edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of whieh was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous barrative 
Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C BURDICK 
THE ROYAL YACHT: er. lari THE Wakioce. A 
Kevolutionary Romance of Deu i Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure Mr. Cobb bas woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which is at- 
tested by its passing through wren editions 
Written expressly forus by SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Brice or Mannip 
The scene of this story ix laid in the gay eapital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life seenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and Intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most rur- 
cessful delineator of the affections whe has written in 
the present century Editions of thin etory bave been 
issued both in Spanish a and Frepeh 
Written for us by LIB TENANT MURRAY 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamione ov 8 Antoine 
s Kor » Continent depicts scenes of @ thrill- 
ier cha rin ; y cities Of Pare and Venice duris 
the middle of the laet century It will be remembered 
or was rent abroad by the War Deport 
1 States a few years since on a tourof 
Observation among European fortifications, aud it was 
auring this foreign service that the facts of this etory 
were o) tained in France and Italy 
Written expressly for us by Mason F.C. HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, THe Caip oF tHE 
portraying the ilfe of the wandering 
ssarats in gir heart af Sunny Spain 
fascinating story of gipsey Life ever published in this 
country, and though truthful to life, ie yet most start 
ling many of ite abeorling chapters 
Written expressly for ue by De J H ROBINSON 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tue ORACLE aNd Ite 
Past. This romance © it Tyre is one of the 
opular of Cobt a octes and paints @ very glow- 
tore of life in that lugurious city It hae teh 
dramatized and played ip pearly every thestre im this 
euntry apd Las passed through three editions in Lon 
jon The present is the fourteenth edition which we 
have publivied'’ By SYLVANLS COBM, Jp 
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ie a well-toid ry hight» wraptile tale of 
bth and military, in Kusal Turkey and (irenesia 
Written expressiy for us by. AUSTIN BURDICK 
CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tue Boccanren ov rue Geir 
A romantic Story he sem and the Fhore This ie on 
ther of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
fs famous 
Written for us by .F CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE BEL 1SABEL: or. Tu oncrinarons cy (i 
iron Lantandthe Hine Sea Rich in 
al ae th din uban ife. of a reve ett rag chara 
Mr Barris “ 
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plot of this t 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BRIDE. 


BY CLARA ELIZABETH. 


She stood beside the altar, 
And gems were in her hair; 
Her eye was brightly beaming, 
Her brow was passing fair 
Then, in her youthful beauty, 
A queen she well might reign: 
The fairest and the proudest 
Of all that stately train. 
. . . . . * 
Again T look upon her, 
No jewels deck her brow; 
The heart which beat so joyous 
Is cold and silent now. 
For Death, cold Death, has claimed her, 
His willing bride to be, 
And moored her bark in safety 
Beyond life's troubled sea. 





THE FIRMAMENT. 
A million torches, lighted by Thy hand, 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss; 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them?’ Piles of crystal light, 
A glorious company of golden streams, 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright, 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 

Deazavin. 





NATURE. 
ve learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The etill, sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. ORDSWORTH. 





REVENGE. 


Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter, ere long, back on itself recoils. —MILToN 





[Written for The Flag of our Union. 


OLD PETE OF ST. KITTS. 
BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Ove of the first settled of the Caribbee Islands 
was St. Kitts, or St. Christopher, which island 
has been alternately in possession of the Span- 
iards, the French, and the English, and the old- 
est inhabitant of St. Kitts—if indeed he be still 
living—is or was old Pete—a full-blooded Afri- 
can negro, of the purest type. According to 
Pete’s representation, his birth must have been 
coeval with the discovery of America by Christo- 
pher Columbus, for it was impossible to refer to 
any event that had occurred since the earliest 
settlement of the island, but Pete would reply 
with an air of wisdom and gravity—‘ Yes, mas- 
sa—yes, dat jess so—I ’colleck—I was ai de 
presencment of dat objeck.” In reality, how- 
ever, Pete must, if indeed, he be not still living, 
have lived to a wonderful age. We visited St. 
Kitts, now some twelve or fourteen years ago. 
Pete was then hale and active; the first man to 
come on board every ship that entered the har- 
bor, in one of his own canoes, paddled by four 
darkeys, over whom he lorded it with great dig- 
nity—to offer his services as pilot, if necessary, 
to do the washing of the captain and officers, by 
contract, to supply the ship daily with provisions 
and fruits of every variety, and in a word, to act 
as general factotum, and major-domo. 

At the period of our visit an old lady of eighty- 
two was the most aged white resident of St. 
Kitts. This old lady distinctly recollected old 
Pete, as a grown-up, and in her eyes, at least, a 
middle-aged man when she was a child. A very 
old sea-captain who owned the ship he sailed, 
and who had traded between London and St. 
Kitts—man and boy—for more than sixty years, 
recollected old Pete as a gray-headed, gray- 
bearded old man, when he was cabin-boy. As 
to the ordinary residents, the old man had been 
Uncle Pete with them ever since they were chil- 
dren, and to all he appeared as old as he did 
now, though thirty, forty, or fifty years had 
elapsed. 

Pete, according to his own representations, had 
been an African prince. (All old Africans seem 
to have enjoyed princely rank in their own coun- 
try!) He asserted that he was a grown-up youth 
when first brought from Africa after a great bat- 
tle, when he was made captive and sold as a 
slave. Of course he remained a slave until the 
manumission of the British West India negroes, 
in 1835—6; but he had been industrious and 
shrewd, and had saved a good deal of money, 
which he instantly began to turn to account by 
setting up a washing establishment on a large 
seale, and employing a large number of negresses 
to perform the work. He proceeded from one 
speculation to another, until there was nothing 
that ship-masters, strangers, or new comers could 
require, that old Pete could not supply them 
with. 

Pete was over six feet in height, stout and 
large boned, and slightly bent—not with the 
weight of years, but habitually from having 
worked hard for so many years on the sugar es- 
tates. His ordinary attire consisted of a blue 
e‘iecked shirt, and wide, coarse canvass trousers, 
his gray, woolly head being surmounted with a 
tattered straw hat, from the crown of which a 
red cotton handkerchief protruded, while a cor- 
ner usually escaped beneath the rim. His 
throat, and his immense mahogany-colored, 
misshapen feet, were usually bare; but not from 
poverty, necessity, nor want of decent apparel. 
Pete was a careful, saving man, cautious in his 
every-day expenditures ; but he had two extrav- 
agances that he was unable to forego. One was 
that of afree indulgence in ram—but rum was 
cheap at St. Kitts, and a man could get drunk 
for a few cents—the other was an expensive af- 
fair, and in articles of clothing and jewelry the 
old man must have spent a fabulous sum annu- 
ally. In fact, but for this latter extravagance, old 
Pete would have become a millionaire. 

Scarcely a vessel sailed for England, to return, 
whose captain did not take home a large order 
from old Pete for articles of wearing apparel of 
every description. Dress and frock-coats ; vests 
of every variety from black velvet and satin, to 
embroidered white silk ; pantaloons; boots and 
slippers ; black and white hats ; gloves, worsted, 
cotton and silk stockings ; cambric handkerchiets, 
















white linen shirts and collars; gold and silver 


watches, seals, chains and ribbons; breastpins, | 


telescopes and opera-glasses—in a word, every 
variety of clothing and bijouterie that the mind 
could conceive. 

These things he very rarely wore. Perhaps 
once or twice a year, always on Christmas day, 
and on the queen’s birthday—the latter being a 
special holiday with him,—Pete would appear 
rigged out in the very extreme of his own ideas 
of fashion ; generally in a black dress coat, with 
a white embroidered vest, linen shirt with high 
collar and cambric front, frilled and ornamented 
with a huge breastpin; and either buff knee- 
breeches and white silk stockings and pumps, or 
tightly strapped, colored pantaloons, over Wel- 


lington boots, which might have done service as | 


fire-buckets. On these occasions he wore a gold 
and a silver watch, with chains, and a heavy 
bunch of seals, and usually a black het on Christ- 
mas day, and a white beaver on the royal birth- 
day. Light-colored kid gloves, a gay-colored 
and figured stock, and a gold-headed ebony cane 
completed his attire. 

Pete had one daughter at this period, perhaps 
thirty years of age. (He had lost six older chil- 
dren.) And on holidays this daughter was as 
gaily and richly attired as himself. On other 
occasions she wore the usual cotton dress, and 
handkerchief on the head, adopted by West 
India negresses, and was as busy as her father, 
superintending the indoor work of his numerous 
establishments, while he ded to the b 
out of doors. On holiday mornings father and 
daughter usually went to church, in great state 
and dignity; but in the afternoon they gave 
themselves up to pleasure, and by nightfall were 
gloriously drunk, rolling about the streets—tum- 
bling in the gutters—their fine apparel torn, soil- 
ed, or lost, and the holiday was usually concluded 
by a night in the lock-up. 

The next morning they appeared before the 
magistrates, crusted with dirt and filth, and pre- 
senting a most ludicrous appearance, were fined, 
warned to behave better in future, and sent home 
to grieve over their folly, strip off their finery, 
and attire themselves in their ordinary garments, 
and go industriously to work until the next holi- 
day brought a recurrence of a similar course of 
conduct. It would be difficult to imagine the 
quantity of rum that Pete and his daughter swal- 
lowed on those gala-days—since half a pint of 
raw Jamaica, swallowed at a draught, was re- 
peated several times a day on ordinary occasions, 
without producing a sign of intoxication ! 

Pete had long set his heart on one grand ob- 
ject, which we are afraid has never been attained. 
It was that his daughter should marry a white 
man, and that she, being a mulatto, should make 
him the grandfather of tolerably fair complex- 
ioned grandchildren. He often said he would 
give his daughter twenty thousand dollars in 
silver and gold, on the day that “any proper 
white man” should marry her. Now there were 
hundreds—perhaps thousands of white men, who 
would have been glad enough to marry a not 
ill-looking mulatto woman with twenty thousand 
dollars; but Pete’s idea of ‘a proper white 
man,” was aman of high respectability, good 
family, and in good standing on the island. He 
also stipulated that the married pair should re- 
side on the island, at least till the day of his 
death—when they should inherit all his property. 
Now old Pete was currently reported to be worth 
from fifty to seventy thousand dollars in cash, con- 
sequently the bait was a tempting one; but year 
after year passed away, and no “ proper” suitor 
for the hand of yellow Susanna offered himself, 
and as she as well as her father objected to a 
union with a colored man, the probability is that 
Susanna has been doomed to spend her life in 
single blessedness. 

More than once we were invited by Pete to 
visit him at his house just outside the town, sit- 
uated in the midst of a grove of cocoa-nut trees, 
the land on which it stood, as well as the house, 
being owned by himself. It was built in the or- 
dinary style of negro houses in the West Indies 
—a wooden structure painted yellow with a red 
roof, and the floor raised some three or four 
feet from the ground. It was tolerably large, 
containing four rooms, all on one floor. One 
used as a sitting-room and kitchen, and as scan- 
tily furnished as the sitting-room in ordinary 
negro houses, one as a bedroom for himself, one 
as a sleeping room for his daughter, and the 
fourth was kept as the sanctum sanctorum, never 
used except to do honor to visitors. It was cer- 
tainly a curiosity. The floor was covered with 
oil-cloth of a gay, bright pattern, the chairs, 
tables, sofas, bookcases ! (filled with books gaily 
bound, though neither father nor daughter could 
read), what-nots, were so numerous that, though 
the room was large, one could hardly move in it. 
This furniture was of every variety of style and 
pattern, and all of the most expensive descrip- 
tion; but the most singular effect produced—and 
one entirely novel—which we recommend to the 
adoption of all persons who desire to display 
their wealth, was the adornment of the wainscot- 
ing. The walls were handsomely papered, bnt 
not a foot of the paper was visible. They were 
hung round, as close as they could possibly hang 
—and from roof to floor—with the wearing ap- 
parel of himself and daughter. Here hung a 
dress-coat in close proximity with a lady’s silk 
dress; there, a man’s hat, and there was even 
an ofticer’s cocked hat and feather in old Pete’s 
collection, hung alongside a lady’s bonnet; a 
pair of Wellington boots were set off by a gold 
watch and a lady’s gold bracelet; a cavalry 
sword, and a pair of duelling pistols, and a fowl- 
ing piece, protected a telescope and an opera- 
glass, and from the central beam depended— 
glittering in the tropical sunlight—a huge pair of 
gold epanlets. In fact, as the advertisers say 
—there were things too numerous to mention 
and too heterogeneous in character to classify, 
scattered around this inner vestibule in most ex- 
travagant confusion. Pete led us to a large sea- 

chest, painted of a gorgeous sky blue color. 

“See yar, massa,” said he, “yar I keeps de 

shirts and ‘tockings, and sich like smaller tings. 
Specks dar is plenty ‘naff ob dem to lass old 
Pete him life time. Dis yar am my real proper- 
ty dat I kin specerlate "pon when I tink proper, 
sah. ‘Specks dat her bressed majesty de queen, 











and de Lor Chancellor, on de trone, am not got 

much more proper tings to specerlate at in dare 

leisure hours—when de darters ob de day is gone 

done, den old Pete—dis yar old nigger—yah— 
ah!” 

He opened the chest and displayed a sufficien- 
cy of fine, snowy linen, got up with extreme care 
and nicety, to last half a dozen Broadway dan- 
dies a lifetime. He then showed us his escritorre, 
abundantly provided with pens, ink and paper, 
wafers and sealing-wax in every variety, though 
the utmost proficiency of old Pete in the art of 
writing, consisted in his ability to scrawl 

“X Old Pete his mark— 

“Yar see,” said he, “I nebber ’specks to use 
dem tings ; but dem looks ’spectable, and mebbe 
some day I shall hab lilly pic’ninnee to leeb ’em 
to. And har, sar,” he continued, pointing to a 
richly-bound volume, “yar ismy Bible. I can’t 
read ’em—no more can’t Susanny. Yer see our 
eddercation was negleckful in de days ob our 
yout, when we wor young ; but on de bressed 
Suabbat, I gets de neighbor’s childen who go to 
school to come yere, read to me, sah.” 

We had on board the frigate, a magnificent 
Spanish bloodhound—a ferocious animal in the 
presence of strangers, though gentle as a lamb to 
those he knew, and a great favorite of the cap- 
tain. This rare and valuable animal had a spe- 
cial antipathy to mulattoes or black men, and it 
was necessary to chain him up when in port for 
that reason. One day he chanced to be loose 
when old Pete stepped over the gangway. He 
commenced growling and showing his teeth, 
while Pete stood on the ladder, vehemently pro- 
testing against the propriety of letting such a 
savage brute live. His appearance was so comi- 
cal and his language so lud , that he fur- 
nished great sport to the younger officers, who 
would not call the dog off—thinking that he had 
seen Pete so often, that he would do no more 
than make that savage demonstration, and would 
not bite him. Suddenly, however, the brute 
flew at the poor old man, threw him down head- 
long to the deck, and snapped at him with his 
great white tusks, after which he seized him by 
the collar of his shirt, fortunately, though no 
doubt he would have throttled him in less than 
halt a moment, had he not with difficulty been 
dragged off. Pete rose to his feet, shaking his 
old gray head, and still complaining. His hand 
was bleeding profusely, and when he came to 
the quarter deck, we perceived that the savage 
animal had bitten the old man’s thumb clear off 
at the second joint! We expected that he would 
bleed to death ; but the doctor applied the tum- 
igent and stopped the effusion of blood. The 
old man descended to the gun room, when he 
complained—and little wonder—of feeling faint. 

“Massa,” said he, “ gib me lilly drop o’ spir- 
its. I feel mighty queer ; dat will set me right.” 

“ You'd better not drink spirits, Pete, till that 
wound heals,” said a lieutenant. 

“ Lor’ bress ye mass’ leeftanant, spirits neber 
hurt me,” replied Pete. 

“Let him have a little drop,” said the doctor. 
“ He feels faint from losg of blood. But, Pete,” 
he added, “‘ you mustt: drink any more rum for 
six weeks, at least, or I wont answer for your 
life.” 

The old man took the decanter, filled a large 
sized tumbler with pure brandy, and drank it off 
before any one could stop him. 

“Dare!” he cried, drawing a long breath, “1 
feel lilly bit more comf'ble now. Tink I go 
’shore. Dat darn dog, him tied up?” 

“Yes, Pete; but mind, old boy, no more rum 
for six weeks, if you don’t want to be measured 
for your coffin.” 

“Berry good, gelemen—I yah,” answered 
Pete, as he descended the side and ordered his 
crew to paddle the canoe on shore. 

The frigate sailed the next day, and to tell the 
truth, we never expected to see old Pete again. 
All thought the terrible wound would mortify, 
and the captain was both angry with the officers 
for not calling off the dog, and sorry for the poor 
old man. As to Lion (the dog) he knew he had 
done wrong, and for several days concealed him- 
self in his kennel, looking the very picture of 
shame and penitence when forced to come forth. 
Three months afterwards, we entered the harbor 
of St. Kitts again, and the first visitor on board 
the frigate was old Pete, apparently us well and 
hearty as ever. 

“How you do, mass’ cap’n, how you do, 
mass’ officer, genlem ?” he said, as he poked his 
gray woolly head above the hammock nettings. 
“T hope you keep dat debbel ob a dog in him 
kennel ?” 

“All right, Pete, come aboard. Glad to see 
you, old man,” said the captain. “I expected 
you'd have gone on a voyage to Davy Jones be- 
fore now. How’s the hand !” 

“ Tol’able, Tol’able, mass’ cap’n—rather ork- 
ard to han’le de rope ob de ladder widout a man’s 
thumb. Yah! yah! So you tink I gone dead, 
eh? Lor’ bress you, dar aint de dog on dis yar 
art, kin kill ole Pete!” 

“Thope,” said the doctor, “the restriction 
trom rum, for so long a time, will make a sober 
man of you in your old days, Pete. If you'd 
kept on drinking, you’d have been a dead man, 
sure!” 

“De ’striction of de ram, mass’ doctor? Lor’ 
a’mighty, bress de Lord! it was jess de ram wat 
sabe me. Warn’t for dat, Ise a dead nigger for 
sartain. De fus day I drink only one lilly half 
pint—I tink for sure, I gib up de ghost. Sol 
tinks I mus as well did comf'able, and I drinks 
till I can’t see de han’ afore my face, and dare I 
lays. By'm-by I feels revive. I hab de demi- 
john by one side—I drinks agin, and so ebery 
day fora munf. De end ob dat time I was quite 
recover, dough I lose much custom for not at- 
tend to my business proper, sah. Yah, yah—it 
was jes: de rum dat cure me illness, doctor.” 

It was amusing and yet horrible to get old 
Pete in a corner and make him relate the history 
of his childhood in Africa. He was a Dahomey 
negro, and in his early days—it indeed they are 
not at present—the Dai? Inies were cannibals. 
He used to relate how,*y- _ ever he knew there 
was such a creature as @ white man—" hundreds 
and hundreds ob years gone pass by, massa,”"— 
for Pete was proud of being as he imagined him- 
self, several hundred years old—he with other 





| 


young men—“ hundreds ob millions, massa,’’— 
used to go to war with other tribes, and how, be- 
ing the strongest and bravest, the Dahomies al- 
ways conquered, and how on such occasions they 
killed the old captives, and forced the younger 


| ones to march with them to their villages, and 





how, if any grew sick or fecble on the way, they 
cut off their arms and legs, and ears and noses, 
and left them to perish, and how, when they ar- 
rived at the village they had a grand “ 
—at which certain of the victims were chosen by 
the priests, and killed and eaten, and their heads 
exposed on the Feejee house in the centre of the 
village, till the flesh all wasted away. He told 
how on such occasions they drank traders’ rum 


custom” 


| which was brought to them by the Mandingoes 


from the coast—until they got mad, when they 
rushed at the captives and cut them to pieces— 
men, women and children. ‘ But,’’ said he, 
“dat wor foolish, cos den when we gone come 
sober, dar was so many less to sell for slaves.” 

“But, Pete, how came you to be caught at 
last, if your party was always victorious !’’ we 
one day inquired of him. 

« Jess dis way, massa. It wor treachery dat 
ketch me. You see one day I drink too much 
ob dat ’bomable trader’s rum, and I done gone 
drunk after de battle, and go sleep under de trees, 
and dey cotch me and tie my hands and care me 
wid oders to de coast, whar I fuss see de white 
massa. Gor a mighty! I tink him cider de deb- 
bel or de great jumbo himself, for sartain! Dey 
put me in de calaboose, and I pretend to be sick, 
and gone for die, and dey lose my han’s and in 
de night, when de niggers dat breeng me for a 
slave all fass asleep, I got up—I take big sharp 
knife, and I cut de troats of six ob dem, dat for 
true, I tell you! Dey would hab gone shoot me, 
but I was tall and trong, and I was prince in my 


to keep me slave, and dey breeng me to St. Kitts, 
and yar I be eber since dat day.” 

“ How long ago was that, Pete?” 

“Lor, massa! what for you ax sich a ques- 
tion? How kin I tell? Two, tree, four hun- 
dred years fore you was born, I specks.” 

“And do you think it was right to kill men, 


women and children, and to be a cannibal, and 


to fight your countrymen to sell them for slaves 
to the white men ?” 

“Dare you see, massa,” replied Pete, ‘ dat 
yar am a question for spekerlation. In dem 
days I wor a belighted sinner, and dough de sar- 
cumstances wor decidedly wicked, we wor un- 
civilized niggers, and we didn’t gone know no 
better. Now Lis a good Christine and de differ- 
ence is conformable—you understand! I say de 
difference is conformable, and sich tings now is 
a different opinion. But it am bery dry talking, 
massa. S’pose you ax me to drink lilly drop ob 
brandy ?” 

Whether the old man told the whole truth or 
not, there is no doubt that in his younger days 
he had witnessed, and had been participator in 
many of the terrible scenes he described, and 
whether he had become a Christian or not, he 
was now quite a different man. Every one who, 
twelve or fifteen years ago, visited St. Kitts, will 
recollect old Pete, and those who do recollect 
him will acknowledge that in spite of his ruam- 
drinking propensities—and be it recollected he 
only got drunk twice or thrice in a year—he was 
as honest and kind-hearted an old negro as ever 
lived. His industry and business tact were prov- 
ed by the comparatively large fortune he contriv- 
ed to accumulate, and by the various undertak- 
ings he successfully controlled. I should say 
that at the period of which I write, he must real- 
ly have been considerably over a hundred years 
of age, and thongh it is not impossible that he is 
yet living, it is not probable that such is the case. 
Whether his daughter Susanna ever attained to 
the height of her ambition, and succeeded in 
marrying a white man, I am unable to say— 
though I much doubt it. If the old man be 
dead, I presume she succeeded to his property ; 
but if she also be dead, it is hard to tell who has 
come into possession of his hoard of clothing 
and jewelry, since old Pete often declared that 
save his daughter, he knew not that he had a 
single relative living. 





A NEW REFLECTOR. 


A good deal of attention has been excited at 
Paris, by a new system of lenses or reflectors for 
street lanterns, invented by one M_  Degrand. 
They produce the same effects on a much smaller 
scale, and at a comparatively trifling cost, as the 
famous lenses of Fresnel, which are generally 
used in lighthouses throughout the world. In 
ordinary street lamps, a large poction of the light 
is sent up overhead into the atmosphere where 
it does no yood, and it is very plain that if this 
light could be reflected or bent down into a hor- 
izontal sheet, it would be utilized, and add much 
to the light of the streets. M. Deyrand has 
found that thin lenses answer the purpose, and 
that these may be made cheaply by softening the 
glass by heat and pressing it ina mould. Care- 
ful experiments have shown that by the interpo- 
sition of these lenses, the light of an ordinary 
lamp is increased more than tivefold—from | to 
549. 





INSECT MUSIC. 


All that we read is not gospel. Buffon, Gold- 
smith and others teil us that flying insects, like 
mosquitoes, locusts, and so on, make the huain- 
ming noise they do by beating the air with their 
wings. It’s alla mistake. They sing just like 
ourselves, only their vocal organs are deposited, 
not in their throats, but along the sides of their 
bodies. They use (so the microscope assures us | 
a wind-pipe, the outlet to which is furnished wirh 
a vibrating valve like that employed on the ac 


eordeon; but then a man has only one of these | 


arrangements, while most insects have at least a 
dozen; and through each of the dozen, as they 
fly, the air is made to rush with prodigious effect 
and some degree of melody.—Londom Chronicle 
—_————~-sen eo" 
LITHOGRAPHY. 

The art of lithography owes its birth to the 
necessities and ingenuity to a poor Munich chor 
ister, named Sennefelder, who copied music for 
aliving. Desirous of lightening the long and 
tedious labor which he was furced to undergo, 
he endeavored to find some means of abbreviat- 
ing it, and finally invented lithography. It was 
twenty years after its first discovery that he pub- 
lished a work explaining his theory. The music 
printed by this means is destitute of the clearness, 
exactness and regularity of typography or en 
graving ; but it is still used to some extent in 
Germany, where its comparative cheapness ren 
ders it available in the duplication of the scores 
of part-songs.— Scientific American. 


| my life, nor found it harder to get 
own country, so after long palaver, dey concede 










Mester's Vieni. 


The world is well ac iBainted with the mi 
of Major Joe Bunker, and a» me his mer 
insertet bis satraordipary sentemce. for 
orders, upon private Hiram Jones Hir 
out into & piece of swampy ground, te 


tary « 








Be owrt . 
tion and stand guard lie maid he we aid ‘te dermet rn 
he ‘d go 3 

“You wunt’’ said the corporal 
“No, Twunt’ > seid Hiram 


“Toll report vou to the major 

* Report and be derned 1 alot a going to rtan! to eb 
mud and catch the ager for you, nor the mayor o : 

The corporal reported Hiram Jones to the 

*“Waunt’ Did be say want’ said Major Jue Bunker 

** He said wunt,’ said Corporal Doolittle 

* Did you tell him it was wry order’ asked the mayer 
in very indignant consternation ii 

* Well, L did, major, said the corporal 

“+ Just go right back, 


Were the emphatic wornts of Wa 
jor Joe Bunker—* go right tack, ¢ orporal Doolittie, and 
tell Private Hiram Jones he may ¢ vars ‘ 


The New York Express publishes the following « count 


Of a OUsivess transaction said to have cecurred in kh 

kenny, Inland —A tailor who was married to a very 
sickly Woman grew enamored of & young gti! whe lived wp 
the neighborhood, aud on certain conditious he agreed to 
Give her a promise in writing to marry her tmtmediate oy 


on the demise of his rib—in consequence of which, Mr 
Snip passed her the following nete of hand ute 
days after the demise of my present wife, 1 promise to 
marry Mary Moran, or order, value received, uoder the 
peualty of fifty pounds sterling Given woder my band, 
this sixteenth day of May, ete, Jeremiah Sullivan 

Shortly after Mary received the above note stie died, leas 

ing it endorsed toa female friend, who also chanced to 
take a fever and die before the tailors wife, however on 
athbed she also endorsed this note, aud gave it toe 
cousin, Whom be absolutely married, agreeably to en- 
dorsement, in two days after the aeath of his wite. and it 
is said that the tailor and his wife are bow iiving Laps lly 
in the city of Kilkenny 





A poor Irishman stood at the door of the Richwood 
omnibus selling oranges = °° Tell me, Paddy.” said a ver 
well-pleased-with-hituseif-looking gemtieman, sifting ue at 
the door, * what induced you to come to this country 
“Is it what brought me over, yer honor waves’ 0. by 
gor. I’ li tell you that, you see my father did nothing 
from year’s end to year's end but grow corn and go with 
out bread. We sowed the corn, and we reaped the corn 


and we thrashed the corn, and we sold the corn, yecr 


| after year, but we never eat the corn. well, that tired me 


complately; so 1 started one morning early sod came 


| over to see if I could get the least taste o' bread in life, in 


London. But, by gor, ‘twas out of the frying pan with 
me into the fire Ll never seed so much bread Lelore tn 
So, you sew, I tock 
to the Chany orangers, God help me, and now | au) striy 
ing to live, as they say the suipes do iu ould Ireland, 
upon suction | 


MASTER FLUFFY'S FAVORITE 
A Juvenile Dance 

First young gentleman stands on his head against the 
side of & house touching the wali with his feet 

Second young gentleman advances and knocks hin over 

The two pousette and go dewn 

First and secoud young Jadies advance, and ban! round 

Third lady (nother of first young gentleman) ey pears 
at the door. 

Grand gallope and chasse 

Third lady pursues first young gentlemen, and brings 
him back in triumph by bis ears. 

Grand round of little boys 


Tt is an authentic anecdote of Hogarth, that he wna 
wont to make certain sketches on his thumbnail 
elaborated at an after time A certain dranatior f 
the practice. He woulu write a plot ip the sume |i 
space in short hand. He was once consulted ou 
drama by a manager. “I have it,” exctaimed the ready 
artist; and be immediately marked the pot upon bie 


to be 








thumb-nail. Weeks passed over, but mo ploy wa po 

seated. The mannger waited on the autier Now, 
abont the piece”? It's done, of course; you took ition 
your thumb-uail!’’"—" To be sure,’ replied the aurher, 
“and there it was for some time; but, as ill luck woust 


have it, ] one morning unfortunately — washed iny hatde 


As a weary traveller was wending his way through the 
mud, in afar west region of country, he discovered a 
young maiden seated in the door of a «mall log hous 
He rode up in front of the house and asked the girl fer a 
drink of water; be drauk it, and she, being the first wo- 
man he had seen for several days, offered her w dine ora 
kiss. The young maiden accepted the offer, and received 
both the kiss and the dime he traveller was about to 
resume his journey, but the maid, never before having 
seen a dime, asked, ** What am I to do with the dite 
© You may ure ition any way you wish.” he replied it 
is yours.’—* If that’s the case, Ell give you back the 
dime and take another kiss.’ 


Bunkum, in the Old North State, is undoubtedly the 
healthiest spot on earth; and it was on that account that 
some “lower country gentlemen’ were surprised che 
day to wea Buckumite at work opening an ominous. 
looking ** hole in the ground.”’ Of course they inquired 
what he was about. 

** Digging a grave, sir.” 

* Digging a grave’ Why, I thought people didn't die 
often up bere—do they?" 

* O, no, sir—they never die but once" 

They never asked that question © but once.” 


Aman who cheats in small measure. is a measureless 


rogue. 

If he gives short measure in wheat, then he is a rogue 
in grain. 

If in whiskey, then he is a rogue in spirit 

If he gives a bad title to land, then he ia a rogue in deed. 

If he cheats whenever he can, he is in deed, in spirit, 
in grain, a measureless scoundrel 


We aotice in Pennsylvania the marriage of Mr Wright 
to Miss Betterway. Mr Wright bad no doubt resd Popes 
Universal Prayer, particularly the following verse of it 

If 1 am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay, 

If I am wrong, 0, teach my heart 
To find the better way. 


Am the articles to be disposed of ina‘ gift enter- 
prise in one of the up-country towns, lately, wae 
of horses One day a mao was examiniog the equine 
stock, and endeavoring to open the mouth of ove to ascer- 
tain hiv age, the horse bit bim severely. ‘Serves you 
right, says a bystander to the injured one; © dont you 
kuow you should ‘ never look a gift-horse in the mouth! " 








A dandy who had a * splendid " moustache being asked 
ata perty to favor the iadies with a song, said that he 
* peaily—-aw—couldo't recollect the tune " A benuty 
who was vear exclaimed, “(), dear, how can that te, 
when the hair (air) is hanging on your very lip’ She 
bas been since married to him; served her right for her 
impudence 


A young man at New York, describing his father ae 
being one of the most powerful man in the States, de- 
clared as a proof of the fect, that his parent once kno ked 
down a whole row of houses at One go. He omitted, how 
ever, to say Chat the individual possessiog such powers 
Was an auctioneer 


“Why, Sowerby, what ‘s the matter’ You dont look 
quite eo blue as you did What have you been taking’ 

* Nothing but my meals for the last fortnight 

* Ab, | thought you seemed off your phy ric 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FORK THE HOME CIRCLE 
This long established and well known weekly paper, 


after fifteen years unequalied prosperity and popularity, 
bas become a household word” from Maine to Califor 


nia. glaidening the fireside of the rich and poor in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the Unite! Ftatee 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


aus 
GH It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family cirele 
~ It is printed om the Gnest aatin-rurfaced paper 
with new type. and ina neat and beautiful +f 
eS ii ik of the mamnot 
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